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WILLING TO BECOME SLAVES 


To reach the “= ge slaves in the West Indies—people for whom no religious provision was 
made; subjected to pitiless and inhuman treatment and regarded as outside the pale of 
Salvation, two Moravian missionaries decided to go and work amongst them although it 
may have meant to become slaves themselves. 


Such a drastic step was not necessary, however, as they were skilled tradesmen and able to! 
earn their own living while free to preach the Gospel. 

Thus in 1732 they became the pioneers of the Protestant Missionary ye hy and for 
forty-four years the Moravians battled alone so that, despite their Soe oes, the slaves could 
oe the glories of the great Deliverer and enjoy soul-liberty i in Chris 

By the time the work was taken up by other Churches more than 13, 000 had been baptised 
on profession of faith. 

In 1947, 215 years after, the work still continues although, happily, not now among eh 
‘and in other Mission Fields from Labrador to the Himalayas. 


This oldest Protestant Missionary Church, whose converts fia heathenism are three dened 
as many as the home members of the Moravian Church, and whose work is constantly 
expanding, must have greater support in these days of increased prices. Do please support it ! 


London otssocialion im wll of Hosacs E. Linpsey, Hon. Secretary. { 


Moravian Office: 27 PAUL ST., FINSBURY, | 


LONDON, E.C.2, 


 Déissions Ab iy ed yt a 











KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application te 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President, 









































THE CRISIS IN CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION— 


A strong feeling prevails that the time has arrived for all who are included 
in the wide, and universal, circle of Christians, to be drawn together into 
closer fellowship and co-operation in vital witness and work called for by the 
anxieties which surround everything truly Christian in these post-war days. 


UNIVERSAL WEEK OF PRAYER, 1948 


The Universal Week of Prayer approaches. From Sunday, January 4th, 

and throughout that Week (daily until Sunday, January 11th), emphasis is 

being placed upon this vital aspect of Christian unity. This Prayer fellow- 

= is world-wide, and the daily topics for Prayer are translated into many 
guages. 


IN LONDON, on Monday, January 5th, at 7 p.m. 


A GREAT MEETING OF 
INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


has been arranged to take place at 


WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 


Chairman and Speakers : 


The Very Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS, K.C.V.O., D.D. (Chairman) 


Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedrai 


The Right Hon. SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, P.C., K.C. 
Dr. D. MARTYN LLOYD-JONES 
Rev. R. F. V. SCOTT, M.A., D.D., and others 


This great meeting will emphasise the need—as never before—for the 
recognition through Prayer to the One God and Father of mankind, of the 
fact that we “‘ must all pray or perish.” This is true not only concerning 
national anxieties, but of international disquietude, calling for Christian 
political leadership and action. 


FOUR MISSIONARY REUNIONS 


Following the great Meeting announced above, and in concert with Christians 
in the Mission Fields of all Missionary Societies, four Central London 
Reunions have been arranged at the Headquarters of the following 
Missionary Societies and by their invitation :— 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 6th, at 5.30 p.m. 





At the British and Foreign Bible Society 

146 Queen Victoria Street 

Chairman . . . - Mr. Ivor Crouch 
Speaker . Rev. HAROLD B. RATTENBURY, B.A. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7th at 5.30 p.m. 
At the Methodist Missionary Society 

25 Marylebone Road 

Chairman Rev. G. E. Hickman Johnson 
Speaker . Dr. C. C. CHESTERMAN, 0.B.E. 


WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
30 BEDFORD PLACE 
LONDON, W.C.1 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 8th, at 5.30 p.m. 

At the Church Missionary Society 

6 Salisbury Square, E.C.4 

Chairman Rev. Canon M. A. C. Warren, D.D. 
Speaker . ° $ Rev. DouGias H. Hicks 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 9th, at 5.30 p.m. 

At the London Missionary Society 

Broadway, Westminster 
Chairman 


Rev. W. H. Aldi: 
Speaker . ¥ 


1 Rev. R. F, Vv. SCOTT, M.A., D.D. 


HENRY MARTYN GOOCH 
General Secretary 


























THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Revizsw are written by 
trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed mariner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 





The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revigw. nee con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr O. M. Green, 
The Chinese Ambassador in London, The Bishop of Hong-kong, 
Wang Hsiao-Lai, Yun Chen and Mr Peter Hume. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, Siam, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
E. W. Hutchinson, Miss Whittingham Jones, F. J. Goulding, 
Sir Geoffrey Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and André Surmer. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 


appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Vice- 
Admiral Helfrich. 
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per issue (61st year of Publication.) | Published Quarterly. per anndin 
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Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To East & West Ltp., 
3 Vicroria STREET, Date 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY INDIAN 
MYSTIC: Dadu and his followers 
W. G. Orr 


“Dr. Orr writes with a lightness of touch and 
darity which comes only by mastery. An admir- 
able introduction to the personality and writings 
of an Indian saint.”—The Record. 18s. 


THE TOPICAL BIBLE 








CONCORDANCE Edited by D. M. Miller 


A new edition of a popular companion to the 
Bible which has been too long out of print. With 
aiditional material. 5s. 


OTES ON THE CREED 
T. A. Beetham 


elp for evangelists in their preparatory study. 
t has a wide application outside Africa, for 
hich it was originally designed. 2s. 


LUTTERWORTH 
Selected Religious and Missionary Titles 














PHILIP OF SPAIN AND THE 
NETHERLANDS C. J. Cadoux 


‘Dr. Cadoux has examined and exposed the aims 
and methods of the ‘new’ historians and their 
sympathetic reviewers . .. the scholarship and 
fairness give weight to the indictment. All 
Protestants ought to read this book.”—The Life 
of Faith. 18s. 


THE CATECHIST AND HIS WORK 
Edited by Harry Belshaw 


Designed to assist African evangelists and mis- 
sionaries, this book will be equally helpful to all 
missionary workers wherever their field. 4s. 


SERMON OUTLINES FOR 
CATECHISTS- Harry Belshaw 


Another of our African publications which has 
equal application in all fields. Its value is en- 
hanced by copious Scripture references and a 
bibliography. is. 


Write fof a copy of our Religious List 








-————=LUTTERWORTH PRESS, HALLIWICK COURT PARADE, LONDON, N.12=—=——— 





























THE 

CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 

IN A NON-CHRISTIAN 
WORLD 


BY 
HENDRIK KRAEMER 


Professor of the History of Religion in the University of Leiden 


Dr. KRAEMER’S book, which has been out of print for some years, 
has long been recognised as of singular importance and value. The 
new impression contains a fresh introduction by the author, whose 
valiant witness during the war years recalls the “ downright intrepidity 
and radical humility” of which his book spoke. He reaffirms his 
serious conviction that the relation between God and man is funda- 
mentally defective and that it can only be restored by Divine initiative, 
the essence of which is the forgiveness of sins as God’s sovereign 
act of Grace through Christ. 


The late Archbishop of Canterbury said: “Dr. Kraemer’s volume 
is likely to remain for many years to come the classical treatment 
of its theme—perhaps the central theme for Chrisian thought in this 
age of multiform bewilderment. It will bring new confidence to 
many who are perplexed and supply the principles of missionary 
policy for our generation.” 






470 pp. Royal 8vo. 
Price 17/6 net Price $3.50 






LONDON: EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
NEW YORK: HARPER & BROTHERS 
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TOMORROW IS HERE 


by 
KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 
AND 


W. RICHEY HOGG 
160 pp. 8vo. Paper 3/6 net and Cloth $1.50; paper 90 cents 





THE WITNESS OF A 
REVOLUTIONARY CHURCH 


48 pp. 8vo. Paper 9d. and 20 cents 


% This book and brochure are concerned with the meeting of,the Committee of the 
International Missionary Council held July Sth to 24th, 1947, at Whitby, Ontario, 
Canada. To the 112 delegates from 40 countries who shared this great experience 
there was granted a new sense of prophetic purpose; the realisation that God 
has raised up this instrument of missionary co-operation for such an hour as this. 


% The book by Dr. Latourette and Mr. Hogg interprets the spirit and the 
challenge of this meeting by: (1) Setting forth the world and the present state 
of the Church as reported on at Whitby ; (2) describing the company gathered 
there and its historical background and development; (3) giving an account 
of the eternal Gospel and the Church as its messenger; (4) outlining plans laid 
at Whitby for carrying out the Great Commission in the tomorrow which is here. 


% The 48-page brochure contains the four major statements issued at Whitby 
plus a list of the delegates present. These findings supplement those which 
came out of Madras, in that they help to clarify the definition of the central 
purpose of the Church’s mission to the world. 


ISSUED BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 
156 FIFTH AVENUE :: NEW YORK, 10 

° AND THE 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE gs LONDON, S.W. 1 
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NEW BUILDINGS ON 
OLD FOUNDATIONS 


By J. MERLE DAVIS 
320 pages. Price: Cloth, $1.75 (8s. 6d.) 


This mission handbook deals with culture changes, environ- 
ment, obstacles and resources, methods and techniques 
particularly applicable to the younger Churches. ‘It is 
presented with the conviction that the post-war era offers 
an incomparable opportunity for using these principles 
(of co-operation and interchange of ideas) in the world-wide 


programme df missions.’ 








RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


AN INQUIRY 


By M. SEARLE BATES 
604 pages. Cloth $4.50 and 17/6 net. Reprinted 1947 


The first edition, published in 1945, was rapidly sold out, 
and a third edition is in the press. The book has proved 
popular not only in religious circles but also among pro- 
fessors, lawyers, doctors and government officials. All 
liberty-loving people will find cause for thought and action 
in its pages, for truly one cannot separate religious liberty 
from the freedom of speech, press and assembly. 





INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses In most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following seven departments : 

India and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

History 


Special attention is given to the 
~ uistic training of missionaries. 

efresher courses and opportuni- 
~ for research are provided for 
those on leave. 











The 
Harvest of Good 
Hope 


B. T. PAGE 
This history has been specially 


written for the centenary of 
the founding of the Church in 
South Africa. It should be of 
interest not only to African 
people, but to all interested 
in South Africa. 


12s. 


a, a ks 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE 
Lonpon, W.C.2 



























































BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, its Writers and 
their Messages. By C.F. HUNTER, B.A. 5/- 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, its Writers and 
their Messages. By C. "A. HEALING, M.A. 
Revised by G. T. ROBERTS, M.A., B.D. 5/- 
WHAT CHURCH MEMBERSHIP MEANS. 
ae ante he DUCHARS and W. J. —— 
wre 4 
GOD MAKES HISTORY. Studies in 
Sawn bee By HORACE 
CLEAVER ee Paper 2/6, Cloth 3/6 
YOUTH AT WORSHIP. ByG.S.PAIN 4/6 
WHATA oer BELIEVES AND 
WHY. By C. F. HUNTER, B.A. .. 46 
THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. By 
A. W. HARRISON, B.A., B.Sc., D.D. 2/- 
ROUND CLUB-ROOM FIRE. Informal 
Talks for Ay Clubs. By E. H. eres 


and R. G. MARTIN 4- 
A RURAL YOUTH ‘SERVICE. ‘By D. 
EDWARDS-REES 3 
TALK PLUS CHALK. a Handbook for 
Teachers. By W.BURMAN 3/6 
LET’S READ THE GOSPELS. By w. 1 
DOIDGE, B.A., B.D. . 2/6 


THINKING THINGS our. Talks 
_ bee N. CARTER, 
POSTAGE EXTRA 


J. K. WHITEHEAD 
Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 











LIVING NAMES 


WoO new volumes in this series, now in the 
press, are of particular interest to mission- 
aries. The first, ‘Six Missionaries in Africa,’ has 
been jointly written by the Literary Superintendent 
and the Assistant Editor of the London Missionary 
Society, and contains short biographies of Moffat, 
Livingstone, Mackay, Mary Slessor, Stewart, and - 
Albert Cook. The second, entitled ‘Six Good 
Samaritans,’ by G. F. Lamb, gives brief accounts 
of the lives of Damien, Nansen, William Hillary, 


Howard, Grenfell, and Schweitzer. 
SIX MISSIONARIES IN AFRICA 
By C. Northcott and J. Reason. 1s. 3d. 


SIX GOOD SAMARITANS 
By G. F. Lamb. 1s. 3d. 


Oxford University Press 
Amen House, London, E.C.4 
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uaT is the very important advantage of 
Improved ‘Atlas A’ Wood Preservative. 
Once applied and allowed to dry out, the 
Preservative is ‘fixed.’ Even the most tor- 
rential rains cannot wash it out of the timber. 
It is there for good! 


It is ‘there for good’ in another sense. 
This powerful, permanent Preservative 
hardens and toughens the wood and affords it 
complete protection from the attacks of 
Termites (white ants), Borers, &c. These 
pests will not even stay in the vicinity of 
‘Atlas A’-treated timber, yet the product is 
quite odourless. ‘ Atlas A’ arrests and pre- 
vents rot and fungi, and acts asa fire-retardant. 


Supplied highly concentrated, for dilution 
with water, its application is simple—either 
brush-coating or immersion. Surfaces treated 
with it can subsequently be painted, varnished 
or polished, without any special preparation 
of the wood. 


Timber is scarce and expensive. Better to 
protect your property now than to wait until 


it is attacked. Send now for literature 
descriptive of ... 


IMPROVED 


BY UP ANWN 


NON-LEACHING 
Available in two grades—STANDARD and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 





Agents in principal commercial 
centres of the world, including 
the following : 
Briromux A. de Geyter, Elizabetb- 
Coxeo ville 
Nogueira & Co., Leopold- 
ville 


Britisu C Melhado & Sons, 
Honpvuras Belize 

B. W. Inpizs § Stockists throughout 

Burma . Harperink, Smith & Co. 

Ltd., 554, Merchant St., 

Rangoon. 

Crytow . Lee, Hedges & Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 84, Colombo 


Fr. Eguat. Barnier, Brazza- 
Arrica = 
Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd., 
Ucanpa P.O. Box 667, Nairobi 
Mauritius R. Hudson, Bolte Postale 
161, Port Louis 
Natar H. V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter- 
Ruopzsia Harrison & Hughson Ltd. 
Box 508, Salisbury ; Bula- 


Tanoanyixa J. S. Davis & Co. Ltd., 
& Tanga 


Transvaat S. Harding, P.O. Boz 
2233, Johannesburg 
British & African Eng. Co. 


Ltd, A Sekondi, 
Lagos, and Freetown 
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Adventures in Faith Series Friends of the Frontier 
Third Jubilee, 1799-1949. sensu oe ee : 
1. Our, Soci Society in the life of the 2 sl poe life of Dr. Theodore 
Max Warren. 3/6, postage 24d. 


2. The Urgency of the Missionary 
Task. A. F. Drewett. 

. Milestones in Missionary oe 
entlen—2. (to 1910), 0). H. G. 
Herklots 

4. Landmarks in C.M.S. History. 


Other subjects to follow ye 
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Middle East, India, China and Japan. 
6d. each, postage 1d. 
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2/6, postage 3d. 
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Whose Dominion 


Cecil Northcott 


An _ apologia for Christian missions 
to-day. 
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Paul White 
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is one of the best books on Medical 
Missions in recent years.” — Public 
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BRAVE NEW INDIA 
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Direct from his Secretarial visit to India, Rev. 
. Hurst has given us this vivid impression of 
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Stiff covers. Price 2s. 6d., postage 3d. 


SCHEME OF CHURCH UNION 
IN SOUTH INDIA: 

Seventh Edition : (revised) for India 1947 
The latest edition of the scheme for the union 
of Anglican, Methodist, Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches inaugurated in Madras on 
27th September. The scheme is in two main parts, 
the Basis of Union and the Detailed Constitution. 
One of the most important documents in the 
history of the Church. Price 2s. 6d., postage 2d. 


DOCTOR VANDERKEMP 
By A. D. MARTIN 


1948 marks the TRIPLE JUBILEE in the remarkable 
record of Doctor Vanderkemp. 
After a brilliant career as soldier, physician and 
scholar in his native Holland, and for a brief while 
in England, he sailed on behalf of The London Mis- 
sionary Society to South Africa in December 1798. 
In this splendid biography by A. D. Martin the 
author fully relates Vanderkemp’s gallant and vivid 
service for Christ and freedom. 
Apart from its obvious link with the L.M.S., this 
k will have a fascinating appeal for all lovers of 
Christian Service and adventure. 
Cloth. Price 6s., postage 4d. 


MADAGASCAS. LOOKS AHEAD 
By G. E. BURTON 


THE teak ~ Seas LOOK AHEAD 
HTLEY 

Whether at 4 or ae, there is the same 

need of the Missionary dynamic. In a crisp and 

factual fashion, a picture is drawn of the present 

work in these countries, and the situation is 

outlined which confronts the Church and mission 

in these fields. 

Already published in this Series, 


INDIA LOOKS AHEAD 
By E. E. TIDBALL 
BRITAIN LOOKS AHEAD 
By N. A. TURNER-MITH 
AFRICA LOOKS AHEAD 
By J. KENNETH MAIN 
PAPUA LOOKS AHEAD 
By P. CHATTERTON 
Price 9d. each, postage 2d. 


saber: HART'S oF TIENTSIN 


The biography - oo pen eda education- 
ist continues the series ‘‘ The Man and the Work "’ 
in which the attempt is made to show one par- 
ticular aspect of the missio job through the 
focus of one personality The description of 
the founding and development of the Tientsin 
Anglo-Chinese College is not only the story of 
the devoted life service of one man, but also an 
account of the growth and development of 
Western Education in China. 


Already published in this Series, 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 





SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
YOUTH AND CLUB WORK 


HESE problems are pressing 

now in all parts of the world. 
Everywhere there are children to 
be cared for and taught; youth to 
be won for Christ; parents and 
teachers to be helped. 


All the best Books, Lesson Helps 
and other religious educational 
requisites can be obtained from 
the National Sunday School Union. 


Send for Lists 
Advice gladly and freely given 


HATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


104-5 Newgate Street, London, E.C.| 





























WANTED 


2 DOCTORS—for South China and 
Bengal. 

1 BUSINESS MANAGER — for 
Chinese Hospital. 

7 ORDAINED MISSIONARIES— 
Bengal, Kwangtung, Fukien 
and Formosa. 

6 WOMEN EVANGELISTIC 
WORKERS 


4 WOMEN TEACHERS (Graduates) 
3 NURSES 

For the Oversea Work of the 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Address enquiries to: 
Miss J. W. Galt, B.A. 
Rev. W. Short, M.A., B.D. 


Presbyterian Church House, 134 George St. 
London, W.1 
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CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN A 
REVOLUTIONARY WORLD 


WHITBY, ONTARIO, 1947 


WHITBY, Ontario, was the setting last July for a significant 
gathering of Christians. Guests of the Canadian Oversea 
Missions Council, one hundred and twelve of them, from forty 
countries, assembled at Ontario Ladies’ College for the first full 
meeting of the Committee of the International Missionary Council 
to be held since 1938-39. 

For some, the occasion constituted a ‘reunion’ of the world 
meeting which took place at Tambaram, Madras, at Christmas 
1938. For others, again, it provided a first experience of an assembly 
of representatives of the Christian Church that came as near being 
universal as travel and permit facilities allowed. The meeting was, 
in fact, pee enlarged to bring in a higher proportion of repre- 
sentatives of the younger churches than earlier gatherings had 
achieved; and for that reason it was a source of all the more regret 
that, in spite of urgent representations in high quarters, the stringency 
prevailing in the matter of exit permits from Japan deprived the 
meeting of Japanese participation in the person of the Moderator of 
the Japan Christian aa 4 The presence of missionaries who had 
recently paid extended visits to Japan was therefore all the more 
valuable. 

As the title of the meeting—‘Christian Witness in a Revolutionary 
World’—suggests, the situation to be surveyed was much more 
than the term ‘post-war’ alone would imply. An exchange of war- 
time experience figured prominently, it is true, in the discussions. 
Many delegates, from East and West alike, had passed through the 
mental and spiritual suffering entailed by alien ‘occupation’ of their 
native lands, and there were few, outside the American continent, 
for whom material reconstruction did not loom large among their 
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churches’ problems. The presence of Dr John R. Mott, fresh from 
a tour of Germany, his devastating impressions of which he shared 
with the delegates at the opening meeting, brought a forcible 
reminder that post-war suffering was not confined to the East alone. 
But even more striking, in the context of the discussion of the 
Church’s task to-day, was the coincidence of the Whitby meeting 
with the peak of political revolution in many of the countries from 
which the delegates had come: India, with a month to go before 
independence was proclaimed; Burma on the threshold of autonomy, 
but with the unrest that prevailed there illustrated even as the 
delegates met by the news of the political assassinations that darkened 
the atmosphere towards the end of July; Indonesia in the early days 
of self-government; Japan, released from the bondage of totalitarian 
control but none the less a great query, for the outside world, as to 
the forces who would shape her future path. And alongside these 
countries which were undergoing radical transformation in their 
political structure, there were also represented countries in which 
nationalist aspirations were in vigorous expression but had not yet 
reached their goal. 

Everywhere, whatever the situation, there was the Christian 
Church, here strong and well-established, there precariously poised, 
feeling its way as a minority group, or barely tolerated in aggressively 
non-Christian surroundings. 

This was the situation from which some challenging lessons 
were drawn by Bishop Subhan, of India, in his address on the first 
Sunday morning of the gathering, on the implications of the ‘Great 
Commission’ to-day, reminding his hearers of the power of the 
Christian message, in an atomic age, to overcome the forces of evil, 
and ae for ‘a holy daring’, ‘a Christian abandon’ on the part 
of a Church which is willing to throw a cautious prudence to the 
winds and is ‘on fire’ to preach the Gospel. 

On the same Sunday evening, at a service at which the delegates 
united in worship with the local congregations, Dr John Baillie, 
from the text of John xviI, 20-23, brought home the Christian 
doctrine of unity and its relationship to the unity of mankind; tracing 
it from the Old Testament conception of the human race as a single 
family, showing the indispensability of a monotheistic culture to 
the reality of unity, and presenting his text as the charter of human 
unity: “That they all may be one’. None the less, the assembly was 
reminded, disunity, in the shape of denominational division, still 
formed the principal stumbling block, going right back to the 
Jewish exclusion of the Gentiles ‘who were once far off’. Yet 
the final picture left with a gathering which was assembled to seek 

idance for Christian witness in a revolutionary world was of the 
undamental unity symbolized and realized in the Eucharist, the 
common meal in which ‘all are made to drink into one spirit’, 
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“WoRLD IN FERMENT’ 


After a day of worship spent thus together, the delegates as- 
sembled to hear reports from each area in turn, indicating in broad 
outline the situation, the needs, the prospects, in relation to the 
Christian Church. 

Japan.—The survey opened with an analysis of the contemporary 
situation in Japan. Here the task, as the delegates were reminded, 
was one of assessing the prospects against a background of military 
occupation by alien and recently enemy Powers—a condition which 
rendered the situation abnormal in the extreme. It was unreal, 
uncertain, precarious, and one in which revolutionary transformations 
had taken place with little responsibility on the part of the people 
themselves. They had, for instance, had no voice in framing the new 
Constitution, and no hand in the radical elimination of Shinto 
which had been effected. At the time of the meeting, the Japanese 
share in basic decisions taken as to the country’s organization was 
negligible and an element of irresponsibility and impotence had 
therefore crept in. Moreover, the ground had not been finally 
cleared in the matter of payment of reparations, and a tendency to 
apathy was apparent in such matters as the reconstruction of industry, 
in the face of the possibility that, when rebuilt, factories might be 
taken in payment of reparations. This query was looming large in 
July 1947. 

The mood was one of increasing strain and tension, with physical 
hardships, notably the shortage of housing, clothing and food, 
accentuated since the war. Nor was the situation in that respect 
improving. The ‘religious vacuum’, as it was described, which had 
come about as the result of the removal of Shinto, was also re- 
sponsible for much of the loss of a sense of direction among a 
people accustomed to the integral relationship of their religion to 
the state regimentation in which they had been drilled for 
generations. 

A gloomy picture, but for the conviction expressed that the 
Japanese people, paradoxically enough, regard their present con- 
dition as one of liberation from the ‘nightmare of empire’ and from 
all the incessant propaganda and impulsion towards territorial 
expansion that it involved, from interference by the police and from 
the suffering of war. A significant point made was that there were 
few suicides in Japan to-day. For all the apathy apparent in certain 
respects, there was a notable dignity and courage in the attitude of 
the rank and file of the people towards the situation confronting 
them. The Catharsis of defeat, such as the Old Testament Prophets 
preached, had entered and was purifying Japan. 
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Against this background, in spite of a noticeable inclination of 
quite seventy per cent of the student and labour classes to Com- 
munism, there was a marked interest, in all strata of Japanese life, 
in the Christian Church. The Church in Japan had been identified 
with all that the country had gone through. It was part of the 
environment. It had, it is true, been faced with a dilemma, and in 
certain respects its full expression as a part of the world Church 
had of necessity been muted in the war period. But what it had lost 
temporarily in world Christian fellowship in its more tangible form, 
it had gained in its own local setting by its complete identification 
with the people in all their suffering. it had survived and people were 
turning to it for leadership. It was significant that the Prime Minister 
himself was a practising Christian. 

None the less, the task of reconstruction was a hard one, with 
ministers and their families to be rehabilitated, scattered con- 

egations reassembled, lost properties restored and the whole 
Christian movement surveyed and replanned in the light of its 
task to evangelize the nation. For this purpose new curricula of 
religious education were required, and although the rebuilding of 
the city churches was urgently needed, much attention was also 
being given the upbuilding of the Church in the rural areas. The 
proposed redistribution of the population (already recorded in this 
Review) would inevitably affect the long-term distribution of 
Christian forces, quite apart from the situation at present prevailing 
in Japan, as in all countries suffering from the cliects of war, that 
the rural areas were enjoying a greater measure of material comfort 
than the towns. 

The account given of the Kyodan, the Japan Christian Church, 
revealed that it had become a living, active Church, representing 
ninety per cent of the non-Roman Catholics of Japan, and now 
requiring to work out the full implications of the union that had 
been achieved. Much emphasis was laid on the restoration of the 
National Christian Council, not least as a channel through which 
the participation of those churches not represented in the Kyodan 
could be assured in the larger Christian fellowship. The renewal of 
regular contact with the International Missionary Council and the 
re-study of relationships between missions and Church ranked high 
in responsible Christian thinking. 

Cuina.—A paper circulated to the delegates in advance of the 
meeting’ sketched in broad outline the background of deterioration, 
both material and moral, against which the Church was seeking to 
proclaim its witness, with widespread economic depression and 
unemployment and with the currency inflated to 25,000 times the 
pre-war level. The cessation of hostilities with Japan had only been 


1 Bishop W. Y. Chen: The State of the Church in China. IRM, April 1947, 
Pp. 141-52. 
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replaced by the unrest and uncertainty brought about by continued 
conflict between the Kuomintang and the Communists that was little 
short of civil war. The nature of the challenge in the field of rehabili- 
tation was, moreover, indicated by the reminder that China had 
80,000,000 homeless people and 4,000,000 orphans. 

Yet for the Christian Church the picture was not without its 
lighter shades, with the spirit of democracy making headway, 
religious toleration gaining in strength, Christian education finding 
increasing opportunities and a growing spirit of social service 
apparent. Loss of church property had taken place on a vast scale, 
as had the scattering of the Christian leadership. But there were 
corresponding gains, ‘not to be measured in dollars and cents . . . 
immaterial but invaluable’. They included the breaking of new 
ground, not only in the geographical sense, with the Christian 
message, and growth in church membership; stronger initiative 
on the part of the laity, noticeably among the women; and a marked 
increase in church giving. 

A peculiar responsibility confronted the Christian Church in 
the age of transition through which China was now passing. As in 
Japan, the spiritual life of China was in something of a vacuum. 
Her traditional beliefs and her integrity had been undermined, 
many of her spiritual resources had been swept away and there was 
an open field, which the Communists had not been slow to enter 
and which provided a vital challenge to the Christian Church. It 
was for the Church to go in and fill the vacuum with the dynamic 
power of God. 

The Church’s available resources, at the deeper level, were 
assessed. First and foremost there were the determined evangelistic 
efforts, carried out in many instances on a united, co-operative basis, 
which were making more and more headway, iaseaielly among the 
educated classes. There was the complete association of Christian 
workers with university students in all the discomfort and incon- 
venience in which they lived, and in their long trek back from the 
interior. There was the consecration of the vast majority of Christian 
forces in the three-year, ‘Christian Forward Movement’ now bein 
carried out by the National Christian Council. The spirit an 
purpose of this movement was outlined thus: 


We must deepen the spiritual resources of the Church and then mobilize 
the entire Christian force, ministers and laymen, for a task that shall 
permeate the very structure of society itself and make it Christ-like. To 
present to each individual the expulsive power of the new life; to bring 
streams of joy, hope and love to each home in which Christ is the head; to 
touch the channels of trade and purify them as Jesus purified the temple 
when it was corrupted by dishonest practices, and to leaven the political 
life of the nation till the whole realm shall become the Kingdom of our 
God—this will be the adventure of the Christian Forward Movement and 
it must not stop until China is won for Christ. 
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In China, again, the goal of complete identification of the Church 
with the life of the people, which was all too often overlooked, had 
to be kept in view. The Church was only beginning to impress 
itself on the life and thought of China and could challenge no com- 
parison, in this respect, with Buddhism. In certain directions the 
impact of Christianity was clearly apparent: in the Confucianist 
revival, for instance, with its evident readiness to assimilate the 
principles of Christianity, and again in the relatively large number of 
non-Christians who were writing on Christianity. Much has been 
claimed for Christianity as a predominating influence in the pene- 
tration of the West, but, the Whitby delegates were reminded, 
there were other, competing influences such as the Buddhist ‘Moral 
Reconstruction Movement’ and, more generally and widely, the 
liberal-minded believers in democracy, whom, in fact, it was the duty 
of the Chinese Christians to influence with the Christian presentation 
of the real meaning of democracy. 

Certain specific tasks came out conspicuously, though more 
especially in terms of present inadequacy of available personnel. 
Much emphasis was laid on the approach to the young people 
who will be the country’s future leaders; and on the vital necessity 
to follow up vigorously the success already achieved in student 
evangelism; on the lack of attention to home and family life, in 
which field there was a conspicuous shortage of workers, on the 
challenge of the rural areas and the need to win the peasants and the 
farmers, who were already exposed to the Communist doctrine. 

The people of China, it was made clear, were by no means 
‘waiting’ to join the Church, but the atmosphere was one of lively 
interest and enquiry which Christian forces must.at all costs exploit, 
however difficult conditions might be. Instances of this interest were 
afforded by the response to Christian literature (with three editions 
of Dr John C. Wu’s new translation of the Psalms, for example, 
sold out in a month, and with a noted Leftist author, Mao Tun, 
writing The Death of Jesus). 

The Christian leadership within the Church itself was admittedly 
defective, both in quality and in numbers: fifty per cent of the 
ministry were over fifty years of age and there was a desperate need 
for reinforcements from the younger generation. The Christian 
approach to the family, which was always a first-line approach in 
China, called for an almost unlimited number of workers, in the 
task of re-establishing homes that had been broken by the havoc of 
war. The delegates were reminded that twenty million homes had 
been destroyed by the break in the Yellow River. A beginning had 
been made in response to this challenge by the decision taken by the 
N.C.C. Homes Committee to set up five Christian home demonstra- 
tion centres in different parts of ae, 

The problem of defective leadership in the churches themselves 
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the discussion revealed, was, however, the vital one to solve. While 
the churches were inadequately led, the graduates from the Christian 
universities, accustomed to the reality of the life of a Christian 
community, would not come forward to serve the Church directly, 
but would enter other fields of Christian activity. The rapproche- 
ment of the colleges and the Church, many felt, held the clue to the 
solution of the great problem of personnel for a task and an oppor- 
tunity that were almost unlimited in their scope. 

Korea.—The presence of Korean delegates at Whitby symbolized 
the emergence of the Korean Church from long years of isolation 
from international Christian fellowship. The conditions from which 
Korea had been set free with the defeat of Japan had been elaborated 
in the paper written in preparation for the meeting.! Educated 
Koreans had for years endured constant scrutiny and surveillance 
from the Japanese authorities; and it was indicative of the joy with 
which such restriction had been cast off that there had been no 
evidence of the spirit of vengeance towards the Japanese. None the 
less, the picture of the contemporary situation was overshadowed 
by the reality of the division of the country into two zones, with its 
crippling effect on all planning on a national scale, for the Church 
as for every other aspect of Korean life. 

The dark shadow overhanging the life of the Church in the north, 
under a Communist régime, was again re-emphasized, and further 
evidence offered of the vitality of the Church in a strongly hostile 
situation. An American Presbyterian missionary who had visited 
the north had found the fifty churches of Pyengyang actively at work 
and the theological seminary with an enrolment of 173 men and 
gI women. Street meetings for evangelism were being held and 
crowds of people assembled at united prayer meetings. Chains of 
continuous prayer were maintained day and night. The spirit was 
that of a Church which had been through persecution before, and 
which was ready to do so again in defence of the Faith. The Church, 
the gathering was reminded, would still be there, even if the actual 
churches were closed or destroyed, ‘in the holy sanctuary of the 
human heart’. 

The relative contrast between the north and the south has 
already been dealt with fully in the April issue of this Review, and 
we record here some account of the plans and requirements of the 
Church which the discussion at Whitby revealed. The delegates 
were reminded that one person in twenty-eight was a Christian in 
Korea. A strongly evangelistic spirit prevailed in their midst, a 
pioneer spirit seeking new ventures. The rural emphasis was marked, 
and the goal envisaged was a church in every one of the forty 
thousand villages. Opportunities were also apparent among students, 
and in factories and business houses. 


1 Kwan Sik Kim: The Christian Church in Korea. IRM, April 1947, pp. 125-40. 
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There was, however, much lost ground to be recovered. Medical 
work, for instance, with the withdrawal of missionary staff during 
the war, and the Japanese epeupeninn of the mission hospitals 
for war purposes, had much leeway to make up; and though the 
figure given of only two thousand licensed doctors for the total 
population of 30,000,000 was > pee: as by no means unfavourable 
by delegates with experience of a still greater disparity elsewhere, 
the need for reinforcements, particularly for work in the villages, 
was readily understood. 

There was a similar demand for educational workers, again more 
especially with the villages in view. The training of the Christian 
leadership was distributed over five theological seminaries, enrolment 
in which was increasing, with a total number of 940 students at 
present in training. 

THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—A boldly outlined picture of con- 
ditions in the Philippine Islands left the delegates in no doubt as 
to the spiritual reawakening that is sweeping the churches of the 
archipelago. As the misery and violence of war receded and the 
confusion died down, the Christian Church began to emerge as the 
one element which it had been impossible to efface. The Church’s 
vitality had shown itself, among other respects, in the improvised, 
emergency conditions in which it reappeared among the scattered 
groups who had fled to the mountains for safety, and in the refusal 
to-day to be daunted by the prevailing poverty and the shortage of 
essential commodities. Eighty per cent of the churches had been 
destroyed and there were practically no hymn books or Sunday- 
school material. Yet services of worship, wherever they were held, 
drew crowds of the faithful, a high proportion of whom were young. 
The war had prevented distribution of the Bible for four years (in 
a country accustomed to a normal sale of eight to ten thousand 
Bibles annually); and an instance was quoted of the single Bible 
in the possession of one village being handed round for individual 
use and for church ceremonies. In the absence of Bibles and hymn 
books people had got together in groups and repeated passages that 
they had learnt off by heart. There were signs of genuine, unprece- 
dented revival in the Philippines. 

In every branch of life, however, the double problem prevailed 
of recovering from the experience of war and at the same time 
making an adjustment to the status of independence which had come 
about at the most difficult moment of the country’s history. Such 
conditions confronted the Church with a peculiar responsibility in 
every field. 

The land, for instance, had been laid waste, and the rehabilitation 
of the farmer was a primary task, with an obvious obligation on the 
Church in the rural field. The Christian schools called for a vigorous 
expansion. Many people not professing the Evangelical faith, it 
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was reported, sent their children to the Evangelical schools, in spite 
of the Biblical teaching and the Christian worship, because of the 
quality of the education. There was a clear challenge in the educa- 
tional field, from the basic problem of illiteracy right up to the 
highest grades, more sagen with a view to the evolution in the 
coming generation of the right type of Christian leader. The Chris- 
tian youth movement had gained impetus in the war years and called 
for further nurture. Delegates from it had gone to the Oslo conference. 
Family relationships, again, needed to be studied and the home 
presented as a unit of Christian life. Facilities for medical study at 
a more advanced stage were called for, and an Evangelical medical 
centre and college, a project already under active consideration by 
the Federation of Evangelical Churches. With the coming of 
independence coinciding with increasing progress towards the 
establishment of an indigenous Church, there were indications of 
growth in responsibility on the part of church members. The lack 
of stewardship which had been apparent in the past was less con- 
spicuous, and the time was ripe for an emphasis on the obligation 
to give, not only in money but in time and service. The whole 
purpose of creating an evangelistic Church in which the laity would 
take a full part underlay the general programme of reconstruc- 
tion. It was vital, therefore, to train more ministers, since many, 
being the backbone of the resistance movement, had been killed or 
had died of starvation. The three existing theological institutions 
would have to be strengthened and their standard of work, which 
already required a four years’ course, with another two years for 
those taking the B.D. degree, still further raised. 

INDONESIA.—The report on this area was set in the context of 
the radical changes which are still in process of completion. A 
political and social revolution was taking place; and the seven 
million inhabitants of Indonesia, many of them still poorly educated, 
were being welded together as a nation. The political unrest which 
accompanied these developments had already been simmering 
before the area became embroiled in war. The conflict flared up 
again in a violent form even while the Whitby meeting was in 
session, but the crisis was generally regarded to have passed with 
the declaration of the Republic of Java and Sumatra, the formation 
of a ‘United States of Indonesia’ under the terms of the Linggadjati 
agreement and the federation of the States of East Indonesia. The 
unrest, however, also had its social aspect, and had been aggravated 
by the experience of alien rule under the Japanese. It expressed 
itself particularly among the manual labourers, who had become 
virtually slaves under the Japanese and who were largely behind the 
marked impetus towards social betterment. 

The position of the churches had been a difficult and delicate 
one. A characteristic of the revolution was the fact that it had arisen 
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in the first place among the Muslims, who were more politically 
minded than the Christians and who for that reason, since the 
Christians took a less vigorous part, identified the churches with the 
Imperial Dutch government. But more recently the nationalist 
outlook had taken complete hold of the people, Muslims and Chris- 
tians alike, and the situation for the Church had eased considerably. 
The relationship of the churches to the government, as regards both 
religious liberty and grants-in-aid for their medical, educational 
and social work, had not, at the time of the meeting, been defined. 

The critical period through which the Church had passed had 
made its mark. There was a noticeable increase in responsibilit 
among church members, and both financial support and churc 
attendance had improved. There was growth in the sense of belonging 
to a wider fellowship and considerable feeling for common member- 
ship in the Church of Indonesia. Regional consultation had become 
more frequent and much headway was felt to have been made at 
the ten-day conference of churches and missions held at Makassar 
in March 1947, with delegates present from all parts of East 
Indonesia and from the missions and churches of the Netherlands, 
and with that held at Djakarta in May 1947, for consultation between 
missions and the churches in Java and Sumatra. 

The churches were faced with many problems of a practical 
nature. ‘They had suffered heavy casualties in the war, losing thirty 
per cent of their leadership, and the creation of an adequate new 
cadre of trained leaders, both ministerial and lay, was a primary 
concern everywhere. The transport problem was still acute and 
rendered itineration difficult. Christian literature material was never 
more needed or in such short supply. 

In their evangelistic task the churches were faced with responsi- 
bility in fields hitherto unreached: the Muslim areas in Celebes, 
Sumatra, Borneo and Java; the Hindus of Bali and the primitive 
people in all parts. There was an emphatic challenge, too, in 
industry, in the plantations and among the intellectuals. To meet 
all these tasks, a redistribution of personnel, both national and 
foreign, would be required, and there was no question of the foreign 
missionary not being welcome. In the training of leaders everything 
possible would be done to expedite the opening of seminaries, in 
Makassar, in 1947 if possible, in Sumatra and in Java (under the 
Batak Church). It was hoped in 1948 to inaugurate the theological 
faculty in Batavia. Regional and national consultation was likely to 
call for the creation of provincial Christian Councils and for a 
National Christian Council. Christian literature plans envisaged as 
an ultimate goal literature centres at strategic points, and a Christian 
printing press. The literature question came all the more con- 
spicuously to the front in view of the more critical awareness of 
Indonesia’s own culture which, it was reported, has come about 
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as a result of isolation from western culture during the war. ‘This 
development, together with the official recognition of the Indonesian 
language, was already influencing church life as regards church 
order, the liturgy and in other respects in which the search for 
indigenous expression might be expected to show itself. 

Inp1a.—The paper contributed in preparation for the meeting! 
provided not only a full analysis of the effects of the war on the 
life of the Church in India, but also with an insight into some of 
the problems which will confront it under the new political structure. 
It was the first post-war report from a country which had not 
suffered the bitterness of invasion and alien occupation, with all its 
hampering and frustrating effects on church life. War service over- 
seas had in fact brought a widening of experience and of contact 
to many Christians, while employment on productive war work at 
home had improved the economic position of many. But there was 
also the other side to the picture: the very fact of the so-called 
Christian nations of the West being at war with one another had 
had some adverse effect on the Christian witness, in a country where 
a considerable proportion of the less enlightened of the people were 
still disposed to identify Christianity with the western Powers. 
Fellowship between Christians in the Forces from East and West 
had, however, done a good deal to counterbalance this trend; and 
the universal character of Christianity had been further brought 
home by the demonstration of Christian brotherhood revealed in 
the generous support forthcoming on all hands for the ‘orphaned 
missions’ fund and by the fact that, in contrast to conditions pre- 
vailing after the first world war, it had been possible for some twenty 
German missionaries to be retained in India for evangelistic service. 

From now on, with the independence of India won, the Church 
would find itself in a new relationship. It would no longer 
suffer the sense of isolation as an entity of foreign origin. It would 
no longer be regarded with suspicion as the agent of a foreign power, 
but would be accepted as the integral part of the community which 
it had in fact always sought to be. The Christian Church in India, 
the delegates were reminded, had never upheld the Communal 
position and would not do so now. 

Partition of the country, however, into two, Pakistan and the 
Dominion of India, inevitably aroused an element of conjecture as 
to the position of the Church. The question of religious liberty, for 
instance, was likely to be more problematic in Pakistan, with its 
vast Muslim majority, and with the missionary spirit in Islam to 
militate against a sympathetic attitude to Christian work. In the 
Dominion of India, freedom ‘to preach, teach and propagate’ one’s 
faith had been granted in theory to all religious communities, though 


_ 1R. B. Manikam: The Effect of the War on the Missionary Task of the Church 
in Indig, RM, April 1947, pp.175-90, 
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some apprehension was still felt as to the effects of the proposal, 
then under consideration, that no minor under the age of eigh- 
teen should be allowed to change his religion, a condition which 
might well cause intending converts to think again, if they could 
not take their children with them.! In the Indian States somewhat 
stringent regulations were likely to obtain, and fourteen states had 
in fact adopted discriminatory legislation. 

But the Church stood ready for the new situation. Though poor 
in financial means and in personnel, it existed in India as a vital 
force, even if it only represented two per cent of the total population. 
In the new day that had come, all planning, it was emphasized, 
should be directed towards the realization of the self-support which 
would ensure for the Church the respect of India as a whole. Apart 
from its regular pastoral work, the Church might expect the field 
of social service to remain open to it, for although in all sections of 
the country the State would undoubtedly, in the long run, assume 
control of that particular sphere, it was likely that the co-operation 
of private enterprise alk continue to be welcomed for many 
years to come. The situation for the Church was not without its 
difficulties, both spiritual and material. There was some apprehen- 
sion, which found expression at Whitby, lest the partition of India 
should have the effect of dividing the Church into sections. Much, 
it was felt, would depend in the final analysis on the maintenance 
of spiritual fellowship. The total of 3700 ordained ministers was 
clearly inadequate, for a Church with 11,000 organized and another 
10,000 unorganized churches. For this reason the necessity to press 
on with better facilities for the training for the ministry was a prior 
charge on the National Christian Council and all concerned with 
co-operative endeavour. Evidence was offered of spiritual awakening, 
especially in the rural areas, and of an increase in sacrificial giving. 
The city churches, though in many respects more of a problem, 
were showing vigour in oe mission activity, for the most part 
without support from the West, and missionary work, it was re- 
called, was now maintained by the Indian Church on two fields 
outside India. 

CEYLON.—The picture given of Ceylon was one of a growing 
co-ordination of forces in the face of steady and increased opposition 
to Christian work. The Christian Church had deep roots in the 
educational field and (as has been recorded in earlier issues of this 
Review), the Christian schools were now bearing the brunt of the 
Buddhist opposition to the Christian influence in Ceylon. With 
the Buddhist element dominating the government, a religious policy 
had been adopted which was largely designed to eliminate the 
Christian influence in the educational system. In so far as the people 
of Ceylon were still free in the choice of their children’s education, 
1 This proposal, we now learn, has been discarded. 
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the policy was meeting with little success and the inducement 
offered of free education in government schools had done nothing 
to deplete the attendance at the Christian schools. The situation 
confronted the churches, however, with the problem of finding the 
means of complete financial support for their schools as an alterna- 
tive to participation in the government system. 

Pressure of this nature had greatly stimulated movement towards 
church union, and the scheme which was now nearing consummation 
would bring together the Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian forces in ay The National Christian 
Council (which at Whitby applied for and was accorded direct 
affiliation with the International Missionary Council) was actively 
engaged in promoting co-operative consultation and action, and 
would soon, it was hoped, be in a position to appoint a full-time 


| secretary. 


SouTH-gastT Asia.—The record now passed to BuRMA, SIAM and 
Mataya (no delegate being present who could speak for INDo- 
CuINA, where the situation was in any event still one of some 
political uncertainty). 

The sufferings of BurMA throughout the war and the vigour 
with which the Christian Church had recovered from them have 
been outlined in recent surveys in this Review. A feature common 
to the reports of all the countries considered under this heading at 
Whitby was, in fact, the declaration that the Church had emerged 
strengthened by the experience of suffering. In Burma, meanwhile, 
the Church was moving towards a new situation, with the country’s 
independence drawing near. It was a situation not to be faced 
without anxiety, in view of the unstable state of Burma’s finances 
and of the internal discord which still prevailed among political 
groups. The illegal possession of arms brought a continued sense 
of insecurity and the prevailing atmosphere of disturbance militated 
a good deal against the smooth running of the country’s affairs and 
against the people’s steady participation in reconstruction. Some 
notable emphases were apparent for the churches. There was, in 
the first place, the mutual contact between Christians and Buddhists, 
and not least the reciprocation of sanctuary and refuge, experienced 
in the war conditions. The previous aloofness of the Christian 
position had gone, and the view was expressed that the rapproche- 
ment should be regarded as a new way which was opening for 
evangelism. With Burmese, moreover, becoming the official language 
of the country, there was the likelihood of the more rapid develop- 
ment of Burmese literature and of an indigenous culture in general, 
with which Christian literature must keep pace. Pressure to make 
Buddhism the official religion of Burma had been resisted by 


| U Aung San, the dominating figure in Burmese political life till his 
| assassination in July, on the grounds of the disunity to which such 
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a policy might lead; and at a time when the situation was fluid, and 
on the whole not unfavourable for the Christian Church, there was 
much support for the policy of launching out and making every 
possible contact, of taking the Christian message to the people and 
of demonstrating wherever possible the reality of the Christian 
fellowship. 

The report on Mataya, again, was one that emerged from a 
background of considerable hardship, but one in which the Church 
had deepened its spiritual roots and had learnt the lesson of self- 
reliance. Persecution and affliction, as is well-known, had fallen 
mercilessly on the foreign missionary leadership rather than on the 
indigenous Christians, and the example of the fortitude with which 
they had been endured had led many to join the Church. Discussion 
on the immediate task of the Church brought inevitably a renewed 
admission of the relatively small headway being made among the 
Malays themselves, a situation which was attributed largely to the 
British government’s scrupulous implementation of the treaty 
regarding the Malays, which proscribed any kind of religious 
instruction or participation in worship services for Malays in Chris- 
tian schools. This situation could not be expected to improve with 
the establishment of a Union of Malay States and it was therefore 
a matter of some urgency to study the field afresh and see what 
indirect evangelistic approach was possible. 

The Church in S1aM,! which had played a vigorous and effective 
part in the underground resistance movement, while at the same 
time withstanding the official pressure put upon its members to 
become Buddhists, had now emerged into a peaceful atmosphere 
in which the government had repudiated its policy of persecution. 
The Christian schools were full and appreciated as never before. 
Christians numbered 10,000 out of a population of 18,000,000, but 
the Church had a strength out of proportion to its numbers. ‘Siam 


deserves Christianity and is ready for it’ was a tribute paid at Whitby. | 


THE NEAR AND MIpDLeE East.*—Delegates from the Near East 
represented the Christian Church in a highly diversified region 
composed of autonomous lands, but an area in which, with the 
exception, in certain respects, of Turkey and Iran, the countries on 
its two extremities, solidarity of Arab opinion and aspiration 
dominated the scene that confronted the evangelist. 


Emphasis was laid at Whitby on the three different types of | 


Muslim thought that the Christian had to bear in mind: There 
was the Orthodox Muslim, strict and fanatical, eager for Islam to 
permeate every aspect of life; there was the progressive, liberal 


1 For a detailed report on Siam, see the article on page 71, received since this | 


paragraph was written. 


2 Delegates had before them a paper on The Missionary Task of the Church | 


in Palestine and Syria, by W. M. Watt. IRM, April 1947, pp. 153-62. 
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Muslim, ready to take what seemed of value from Western culture, 
but without quite daring to break with Islam, prepared also to 
accept certain parts of Christian doctrine, such as that included in 
the Sermon on the Mount; and there was the Free-thinker Muslim, 
who went his own way and required, again, a different type of 
approach. 

The variety of experience represented by Near East delegates 
gave a particular stimulus to the discussion and they showed by 
no means unanimity on methods of approach. Opinion present 
represented both the missionary and the convert from Islam, between 
whom, for instance, a difference was apparent on the value of the 
controversial method of teaching and on the necessity for the eastern 
type of mind and thought in discussion with the Muslim. Certain 
needs and deficiencies were, however, unanimously recognized. 
First among them was the urgency of giving more attention to the 
training for leadership of young converts who would be familiar 
with the demand for logical proof and the tendency to rationalist 
argument which they were likely to meet. A second immediate need 
was for the extension of Christian literature facilities still further, 
bearing in mind the three types of Muslim outlined above. Emphasis 
should be laid on literature which contained constructive Christian 
teaching, though it was admitted that certain areas, Iran for instance, 
could still use the more controversial type of material. 

Stress was laid on the special responsibility resting on the 
churches for a convert’s well-being, not only spiritual but often 
economic too, in the first six months after his conversion, when 
he has probably cut himself off from his Muslim background and 
possibly from his means of livelihood. In this connexion the value of 
co-ordinating and training the approach to men with that of the 
approach to women, in such a way as to avoid the creation of a rift 
in a family, was strongly emphasized, as was the need to bear in 
mind the possibility of approaching a whole family as a unit. 

As from other areas, ae demand for more vigorous participation 
by the laity in the life of the Church was clearly voiced; and in the 
matter of the wider co-operation between different Christian bodies, 
the revitalization of the ancient churches, to take their full share in 
the evangelization of the whole area, was regarded on all hands as an 
indispensable priority. ‘There was an evident desire for closer and 
more frequent contact, not only between the Christian leadership 
of the different countries, but also with the committees specially 
concerned with this area, and with work among Muslims in general, 
operating in London and New York. ‘The value of periodical exchange 
visits between leaders was stressed, again not only within the area 
but, as has already been suggested from other quarters, with such 
centres for the study of Islam as the Henry Martyn School at 

Aligarh, India. 
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In discussing restrictions to which Christian work was exposed 
in the Near East, the reminder was offered that in many instances the 
limitations imposed had been due not to the fact that the work in 
question was under Christian management but to the fact that it 
was foreign. The growing spirit of nationalism had always to be 
borne in mind; and for that reason the building up of indigenous 
churches as rapidly as conditions allowed was of the t importance. 
A purely nationalist explanation for the hampering of Christian 
activity would not, however, meet the case in every instance. There 
was evidence of a clearly anti-Christian motive in the conditions 
imposed on Christian schools in Egypt, for instance, as to religious 
instruction; while in Turkey, the delegates were reminded, the 
background was of an entirely secular character, and no religion, not 
even Islam, might be taught in the schools. In all such conditions it 
would become a matter of opening up new channels of evangelism, in 
which the actual personality of the missionary would count for much. 

The view was expressed that the Near East might well become the 
major — on which the religious liberty issue would be fought 
out. While the value of action by the competent international 
authorities and other bodies was in no way discounted, and was 
clearly instrumental in ——- a pressure of public opinion, the 
point was earnestly stressed, with conspicuous support from delegates 
of other countries where the issue was a live one, that it was for the 
Church itself in each country to take the initiative in demanding 
and winning its freedom. 

Arrica.—In the time available there was little opportunity to 
enter into the particular conditions confronting the churches in 
each area of the continent of Africa. Nor would that have been the 
most valuable line to follow for, as the delegates were reminded in a 
preparatory paper,’ ‘into all the creeks and inlets of African life 
flows the tide of world affairs, bringing treasure and débris, good and 
evil’. An acceleration of the impact of western civilization and of the 
removal of the relative isolation of certain regions of the continent 
brought Christian forces all over Africa face to face with a common 
challenge and obligation. Was the Church’s strategy and the distri- 
bution of its forces, the delegates asked themselves, equal to the task? 
Was the Church’s impact strong enough to bring to the African the 
depth of spiritual strength that would carry him safely through the 
bewilderment of entering and adjusting himself to a modern civiliza- 
tion towards which the race which brought it had itself had centuries 
to advance. ? 

Modern transportation was opening up more remote areas and 
impelling the inhabitants into new and strange contacts. Economic 
interests were pressing the country on all hands and with them 


1 Margaret Wrong: The Church’s Task in Africa South of the Sahara. IRM, 
April 1947, pp. 206-31. 
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came the demand for labour on a large scale, with the disrupting 
effect on African family life to which frequent reference has been 
made in this Review. Developments of this kind, often at an over- 
whelming pace, brought the Church into a new period of pioneering, 
in which it must advocate the ‘treating of people as people’. Again, 
was the Church equipped and ready for the task? 

Some specific points at which the Church should be looking 
ahead were discussed. There was, in the first place, the African’s 
ever-increasing demand for education, for men and women alike. 
It was vital that the Church should so use its forces as to ensure the 
maintenance of Christian education at the standard set by govern- 
ments. It was challenged in particular in the rural areas, where the 
resources of the earth were being wasted for lack of agricultural 
specialists to train the people in their right use; and again, in the 
field of the education of women and girls, still lagging so far behind 
that of men, and so vital to the building up of Christian family life. 

In the provision of literature, again, the door stood open for 
the Church to plan and produce, but a bold initiative was necessary 
if other agencies were not to step in and dominate the literature 
field. Moreover, on the scale on which the literature opportuni 
presented itself, co-operative venture was indispensable. Above all, 
there was the training for the ministry itself, not only a ministry 
equipped to serve a simple, rural community, but one that would 
win and hold for the Church the African intelligentsia, many of 
them the product of higher education obtained abroad. 

The reality of these and other tasks for the Church was confirmed 
in the experience of delegates from specific areas. The discussion 
revealed, for instance, how vital was the approach to the évolué, 
the educated African who had assimilated a high degree of western 
culture. In Congo, it was reported, the évolué class showed two 
distinct trends, one type seeking to break entirely with primitive 
society, and demanding all the advantages of European civilization, 
the other looking for a synthesis between the two. Both had to be 
borne in mind, and both formed a particular charge upon the 
Church, especially in the towns, where social centres for work 
among educated youth were urgently needed. In the Gold Coast, 
too, it was admitted, the Church was still not finding the way to 
the educated African. Here, as in Congo and elsewhere, acceleration 
of the pace at which an educated indigenous ministry was being 
developed was a first essential. 

Discussion revealed a strong impression of government apprecia- 
tion of Christian work; and the pressure apparent for more 
missionaries to be made available for educational work under 
government auspices spoke for itself. Unmistakably, however, 
education was passing into government hands, as was affirmed, for 

instance, by delegates from South Africa. 
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The emphasis on the actual example of the Christian life, which and 
ran right through the Whitby discussions, was conspicuous in exar 
relation to Africa. The Church’s whole influence and power, it was stea 
stressed, depended finally on its ability to demonstrate definite and Eve 
practical evidence of the Christian life, and actual proof of the and 
fellowship, irrespective of race, for which it stood. Discussion on clea 
the approach to Islam in areas of West Africa elicited the opinion régi 
that while it was not of the fanatical type against which no headway tota 
could be made, it had at the same time to be remembered that Islam stre 
does offer fellowship and has therefore to be reckoned with in the disc 
field of evangelism. Similarly, an instance was quoted from South tion 
Africa in relation to a Christian conference of students, at which spic 
out of two hundred delegates only six were non-Europeans, who reta 
had been segregated at meetings and meals. The contrast with a hop 
Communist conference which had been open to all on equal terms of hea’ 
fellowship had inevitably provoked unfavourable comment. The line tive 
along which issues would be fought out in Africa was that of the | me! 
Colour question, and it was vital for the Christian Church to stand | the 
for equality and brotherhood for all. viey 

Tue British West InpiEs.—The paper presented on this area 
(which appears elsewhere in this issue of the Review), contrasted den 
arrestingly the strategic importance attached to this great arc of its 
islands for war purposes with the fact that they were ‘islands of it V 
persons and souls’. It was an area of dire poverty, yet here again, con 
more money had been contributed to the churches during the war Rot 
period than ever before. An outstanding problem was the economic par 
plight of the clergy, in an environment where the cost of living had del 
risen from 75 to 120 per cent, and where the spiritual hunger of the in | 
people knew no bounds. The number of non-European candidates rec 
for the ministry was lamentably small. The report given struck a as | 
note both of desperate urgency and of courageous dependence on Sor 
ultimate sources. ‘Our resources are still God, the Bible, the pol 
Sacraments.’ sou 

Discussion revealed, among other points, the healthy impetus 
to co-operative enterprise among the P vaerrwl at work in the area lea 
which had resulted from the visit of Mr Merle Davis in the course sch 
of field studies for the department of social and economic research Th 
and counsel of the International Missionary Council. Several of the we 
Christian Councils which had been formed dated from his visit. Ev 

LaTIN America! was strikingly presented as ‘the problem of ent 
to-morrow’, a continent of ferment, of new nations passing through ant 
ideological struggles, each country with its own particular emphases 7 

e" 

1 See The Task of the Church in South America with the exception of Brazil, spt 
IRM, July 1947, pp. 344-56. , ' in 

G. Baez-Camargo: The Missionary Task of the Church in Mexico and Central h 
America. IRM, April 1947, pp. 163-74. cn 
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and yet with certain trends common to all. It was possible, for 
example, in spite of much evidence to the contrary, to trace the 
steady growth of liberal tendencies throughout the mainland area. 
Even in ARGENTINA, under a government that combined military 
and clerical control, and where trade relations with Spain gave 
clear indication of strong sympathy for collaboration with a fascist 
régime, and with the Roman Catholic hierarchy strongly supporting 
totalitarian measures, the liberal democratic spirit was growing in 
strength and there was much opposition in public opinion to the 
discriminatory treatment of Protestants and liberals in the educa- 
tional spheres. UruGuay, though reactionary forces played a con- 
spicuous part, and though at the recent elections the liberal element 
retained office by only a small majority, was described as ‘the most 
hopefully democratic’ country in Latin America. CHILE, suffering 
heavily from inflation, was still fighting hard to preserve representa- 
tive government. In Peru, EQUuADOR and VENEZUELA, liberal govern- 
ments were in office, and in Bo.ivia, as the country emerged from 
the violent conflict that had engulfed it, liberal trends were in 
view. 

The Evangelical Church was actively associated with the 
democratic movement and Evangelical laymen were prominent in 
its leadership. It was a moment of peculiar opportunity in which 
it was vital to give a positive Christian message and to avoid the 
controversial attitude which the presence of an active political 
Roman Catholicism might well arouse. Latin America was 
particularly well represented at Whitby, not only by national 
delegates, but by representatives of the Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America and others with long service in the area, who had 
recently been on extended tours; and there was common agreement 
as to the existence of a progressive Roman Catholic element among 
South American nationals (to be clearly distinguished from the 
political forces whose strength derived very often from outside 
sources) which was by no means hostile to the Evangelical initiative. 

An immediate challenge was to be seen in the schools. National 
leadership in the schools was on the increase, and Evangelical 
schools had a vital part to play in bringing a higher tone into them. 
They were already the pioneers in the co-educational method, and 
were also extending their work among young people in the churches. 
Evangelistic work in general called for greater initiative, though 
encouraging experiments had been made with preaching in theatres 
and public halls, and with advance into new areas. Sunday-school 
work called for improved standards of teaching and for greater 
devotion on the part of teachers, rather than for the development of 
special techniques. The needs of the ministry were apparent, again, 
in Latin America. It was estimated that only half the Evangelical 
churches had ordained ministers in charge of them. The greatest 
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importance was attached, therefore, to such institutions as the 
Union Theological Seminary in Buenos Aires. 

BRAZIL, on which a separate report was given, constituted, the 
delegates were reminded, one-half of South America. Here again, 
a liberal atmosphere was beginning to prevail, under the new consti- 
tution, though the influence of political Roman Catholicism was still 
strong. Materialism, moreover, was conspicuous in the labouring 
class. Evangelical Christians were to be found in all strata of Brazilian 
life, and there was a total of 4000 organized Evangelical churches, 
with 6000 other congregations and evangelistic posts. Pastors and 
missionaries, however, numbered only two thousand. Communicants 
totalled 420,000, but the outreach of the Evangelical Church was 
indicated in the estimate that it was in touch with two million people, 
in a total population of 45,000,000. 

In the countries of CENTRAL AMERICA the Evangelical Church 
was at work against a background that included the despotic govern- 
ments prevailing in HonpuRAsS and NicaraGua and the more demo- 
cratic régimes of GUATEMALA and Ex Satvapor. Costa RIca was 

assing through a peaceful social revolution, under progressive 

oman Catholic leadership; while Panama laboured under the 
difficulties involved in its cosmopolitan population and in its economic 
dependence on the CaNAL Zone. Evangelical Christians in Central 
America were estimated at 150,000. 

In Mexico the political situation was one of flux. Radicalism 
was clearly on the wane, but although the present government 
policy was one of moderation and compromise, there were some 
indications that a counter-revolution was on the way. There was 
evidence of a Roman Catholic revival and of pressure for religious 
uniformity which would militate against the Evangelical Church. 
The possibility, however, had also to be borne in mind that Mexican 
opinion might still contain a strong enough anti-clerical element for 
such a development to revive opposition to the Christian Church 
as a whole, irrespective of confessional allegiance, from which all, 
Roman Catholics included, would suffer. Much depended, it was 
stressed, in a period when the liberal trend was still only making its 
way, on the wise use by the Roman Catholic Church of the power 
and influence that it was beginning once more to enjoy. 

Meanwhile there were vital issues for the Evangelical Church. 
Under legislation which required all ministers to be Mexicans, 
increased facilities for their training were urgently needed. Training 
was still inadequate and too denominational, and the new lines on 
which Union Theological Seminary was being developed, including 
the addition of a rural church department, could well be followed 
elsewhere. Missionaries were needed who were better equipped 
in knowledge of the history, culture, sociology and psychology of 
Mexico, and who had really mastered the Spanish language. In a 
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church of 250,000, drawn for the most part from the middle classes, 
the effects of the inflation had been severely felt, though many 
churches were still self-supporting. The Evangelical spirit was 
strongly apparent, though the share of the laity in responsibility for 
evangelism was still weak, and Christian service still needed to be 
understood as a method of witness. 

There was some call for a re-thinking of policy. Evangelistic 
effort was still concentrated too strongly on the cities and large 
towns, while extensive areas remained untouched by the Gospel. 
The challenge was particularly to the educated classes, the in- 
dustrial groups, the Indians, the refugees and the immigrant popula- 
tion (whose potential contribution to Mexican life was considerable). 
The situation required a bold adoption of co-operative measures, 
and willingness on the part of mission boards with work in Mexico 
to release men and women for special projects. 

In Cusa, which was presented as the ‘sugar bowl of the world’ 
(with a passing salutation to Ceylon as the teapot), Evangelical 
Christianity had a history of fifty years. The Roman Catholic 
influence was strong and, in spite of theoretically established religious 
liberty, the Evangelical Church was inevitably aware of its minority 
position and of the intruder réle which it was regarded in some 
quarters as playing. There were Evangelical centres in most cities 
and towns. The life and needs of this Church were indicated 
graphically in figures: For a communicant membership of 39,000, 
436 churches and 371 mission centres, there were 365 ordained 
ministers, with 181 candidates in training. There were 838 Sunday 
schools, with 1794 teachers and an enrolment of 48,053. Students in 
Christian schools numbered go79. The Church had eleven medical 
centres, three printing and publishing houses, which included 
among their publications fourteen Christian periodicals. 

The report on Puerto Rico, the smallest country represented 
at Whitby, followed. Here the Church was at work among a people 
that was restive under the colonial form of government which still 
obtained while other proposals—complete independence, statehood 
in the U.S.A., or a form of dominion status—were under discussion. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the population lived in the rural areas at 
a low economic standard, and the outstanding problem was that of 
over-population. The main challenge to the Evangelical Church, 
therefore, which numbered 50,000 members, was a rural one, in 
particular in the direction of social service. Co-operation had made 
some headway, with six Evangelical churches members of the 
Association of Evangelical Churches, which at Whitby was accorded 
affiliation to the International Missionary Council. A vital need was 
for a union theological seminary. The lack of an Evangelical magazine 
was still felt. In Puerto Rico, again, there was some antagonism 
encountered from Roman Catholic quarters and a Bill for compulsory 
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religious education in schools, which was now under discussion, was 
of Roman Catholic origin and discriminatory in its terms against 
Evangelical teaching in the schools. 

General discussion on the whole Latin American area confirmed 
not only the rural nature of the Church’s primary task everywhere, 
but the success which attended such rural experiments as those 
now going on in Ecuador, Chile, Bolivia and Mexico. There was 
a general impression that governments would welcome missionary 
hide in training people for rural initiative. In conditions such as 
those prevailing in Mexico, for instance, where redistribution of 
the land had recently taken place, Christian leaders with a scientific 
understanding of agriculture could do invaluable work. The low 
standard of living, moreover, which prevailed over much of Latin 
America was not altogether unrelated to the growth of Communism 
to which several delegates drew attention. 

Sources of recruitment for Christian service were examined 
and two in particular drew confirmatory comment from other 
areas of the world. It was felt, in the first place, that much strength 
to co-operative Christian enterprise was being lost through the 
failure to secure the support and collaboration of the so-called 
‘Faith’ missions, who served Latin America in considerable numbers 
on somewhat independent lines. Strong emphasis was laid on the 
need to make further effort to secure fellowship and consultation 
from them, at any rate on matters where theological issues did not 
arise. A second point raised, again with much support from else- 
where, was that of the potential contribution to evangelism from 
the ‘Anglo-American’ churches, congregations composed of English- 
speaking people resident in Latin America, whose Christian activity 
had little outreach beyond the confines of their own groups. 

Latin America, it was affirmed again, was wide open to the 
Evangelical message, and the main obstacle was the shortage of 
men and women to proclaim it. An eagerness was apparent for 
contact with Christians from other lands, including, in particular, 
non-Europeans. 

Tue Paciric ArEA.—Discussion of the widely scattered groups 
of islands considered under this heading opened with a statement 
regarding Fiji, the main points of which are given in an article 
appearing elsewhere in this Review. The effect of the impact of 
the war through occupation of the islands by the allied forces which 
was described was typical of many parts of the Pacific which had 
been directly or indirectly involved in the war; and the mutual 
experience of membership in a world Church which Christians, 
both European and Pacific Islanders, gained through their meeting 
was strikingly confirmed in this report. It was significant of the 
stage of progress reached in Fiji that members of the occupying 
forces received an impression of a Church of great vitality and 
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spiritual depth. A major problem in Fiji and one that was common 
to several groups of islands in this area, was that of the tendency 
to a secularization of education, through the transfer to the govern- 
ment of responsibility for the schools, largely as the result of a 
report which had advocated greater centralization of control. 

Those present with knowledge of the Church in this area 
emphasized the remarkable results to which missionary work had 
led. In some islands, it was affirmed, as many as go per cent of the 
inhabitants were Christian. Among the leaders there was some 
desire to move towards a unification of the Christian Church 
throughout the area, though this ideal was still somewhat remote 
from the thinking of the average church member. The Pacific area, 
however, largely converted to Christianity as it was, offered an 
instance of the problem that confronts a Church which needs an 
outlet for its evangelistic zeal. This situation applied, the discussion 
revealed, with particular force in Samoa, where the Church was 
already sending missionaries abroad and where it was suffering 
some sense of frustration from the fact of its mission field having 
apparently come to an end. The Church in Samoa occupied the 
anomalous position of being able to accept only a diminishing number 
of missionary candidates and of having a larger ministry than it 
could use. This problem, the delegates agreed, should find a 
place on the agenda of the South Pacific Christian Conference 
which was to meet in 1948. 

Tue SLtav Woritp.—Discussion of this area was based, again, 
on a paper which appeared in the April issue of this Review?. It 
was a foregone conclusion that discussion would deal primarily with 
Russi, with the historic development of Christianity in that country 
and the fluctuation in the life of the Church since the 1917 Revolu- 
tion and more especially since the entry of the U.S.S.R. into the 
second world war in 1941. Discussion turned not so much on the 
task of the Church as on the implications of the ability that it had 
demonstrated to survive in the most oppressive of circumstances 
and on the depths of vitality that it had revealed. Examination of 
the situation in Russia, moreover, suggested to the delegates the 
ir we for the Church in the whole Slav area, for whereas division 

d characterized it for a thousand years, unity was now coming 
about under the dominating influence of the Soviet Union. 

A reminder was given of the not very widely recognized fact of 
the Church’s virtual enslavement to the State under the Czarist 
régime. Although a new and difficult situation faced the Church in 
1917, it had approached it as an independent body, free from the 

olitical entanglements with which it had been compromised before. 
t could be said of the Russian Church that under the new régime 


* Paul B. Anderson: The Church in the Slav World. IRM, April 1947, pp. 
191-205, 
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it gave absolute loyalty to the State but was at the same time ready 
to suffer for its faith. 

The Soviet attitude, meanwhile, had gone through a series of 
changes. It had at the outset under-estimated the Church’s strength 
and had worked on the assumption that, given time, the Church 
would collapse of itself. When, by 1929, disintegration had still 
not taken place, measures were introduced to hasten it, and a 
period of persecution began which lasted several years. In 1936, 
however, a new constitution was adopted, which granted ‘liberty 
of confession’ (though this by no means implied complete religious 
liberty); and in 1939, the policy of ridiculing religion was abandoned 
and anti-religious publications ceased to appear. The Orthodox 
Church was allowed to elect a Patriarch, preaching was permitted 
and the churches were reopened. The response among the people 
is indicated by the number of churches required: From the four 
hundred opened as a beginning, they increased steadily to 18,000 
during the war and now numbered 22,000. Children might now 
receive religious instruction, and some distribution of Christian 
literature was allowed. 

The improvement in the situation had increased during the war 
period. The Soviet government was finally confirmed in its con- 
viction that the Church was alive by a secret census which showed 
that over 42 per cent of the people professed church membership, 
after the worst persecution of modern times. There had also been 
the obvious loyalty of the Church to the State (a point on which 
some criticism of the Church was heard), and the vital necessity to 
mobilize all forces for the war effort. 

The situation for the Church in other countries of the Slav area 
of Europe disclosed a good deal of Communist domination. In 
Yucos.avia, the Serbian element predominated in the Church, 
though it had suffered much deprivation of property and restriction 
of religious life. Again, in CZECHOSLOVAKIA, the Communist element 

revailed, but showed marked readiness to co-operate with religious 
orces and was urging the religious leaders to return. Here the 
Protestant element was growing and now numbered 12 per cent 
of the population. In Czechoslovakia, moreover, where the Roman 
Catholic Church was strong (Slovakia being 80 per cent Roman 
Catholic), it had escaped the persecution that had afflicted it in 
Russia, though in most countries in which the Roman Church was 
in the majority, as in PoLAND, the tension with Communism was 
extreme. 

Keen discussion took place on the possibility of evangelism in 
Russia. Within the country itself, it was affirmed, little opportunity 
was apparent. Neither the Orthodox Church, nor the Roman 
Catholic, nor the Union of Evangelical churches, which claimed 
four million adherents (though actual membership should probably 
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be put at about 300,000), enjoyed freedom to evangelize. Delegates 
were inclined, from impressions gained from people recently in 
Russia, to challenge the view that there was no opening at all to be 
seen at present, or that little support would be met for an evangelistic 
approach. There was some pressure for the policy of following up 
any possible line of approach at once. The potential contribution of 
Russian Christians of the emigration was fully recognized, particu- 
larly as regards the students trained at the theological seminary in 
Paris, and the Russian refugees distributed over Europe, America 
and Asia, a fair proportion of whom were making their way back 
to their native land. An immediate task for the churches outside 
the Slav areas was to gain a better understanding of Orthodox 
theological thought, more especially through the works of such 
contemporary interpreters as Dr Nicholas Berdyaev. The possi- 
bilities opened up by the prospect of the Orthodox Churches of 
Russia and the Balkan countries joining the World Council of 
= (though this step is not yet assured) were appreciated to 
the s 

The delegates now turned to consider the churches of the West, 
not only in relation to their share in world evangelization and the 
effect of wartime limitations thereon, but also as regards the actual 
life of the Christian Church in the countries concerned. 

THE CONTINENT OF Europe was considered in the three classifica- 
tions into which it naturally fell: the neutral countries, formerly 
‘occupied’ countries, Germany. 

The neutral countries, notable SWEDEN and SWITZERLAND, had 
faced spiritual dangers of their own, through the enhanced secular- 
ization of life brought about by high wages and employment for all. 
A craze to earn money was apparent. But though attendance at 
services had decreased, the Church could still claim to have gained 
in spiritual authority. There was always the shadow of possible 
invasion, bringing with it the imposition of the Nazi ideology, 
and the Church had shown itself equal to the task of strengthening 
spiritual integrity and resistance. In Switzerland, the influence of 
Dr Karl Barth had played a leading part in building up morale. 
There had been practical obstacles, such as shortage of transport 
facilities and rising costs, to the maintenance of missionary service 
on the field. But there was a stimulating factor in the shape of an 
unmistakable growth in response to the missionary challenge. 

In the ‘occupied’ countries—FRANCE, the NETHERLANDS, DEN- 
MARK, Norway—the younger members, both ministers and laymen, 
had played a leading part in the resistance, and Church and nation 
had been clearly identified in years of suffering. The churches had 
maintained the spiritual leadership, with a message which, while it 
emphatically denounced the Nazi ideology and the illegal, inhuman 
acts perpetrated in its name, spoke with equal force against hatred of 
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an enemy. Material hardship had struck heavily in the churches: 
they had lost both ministerial and lay workers and had sustained 
much destruction and loss of buildings. In these countries, moreover, 
the evasion of the authorities and the law-breaking practices required 
of a patriot in the resistance movement had created an outlook 
from which it was not altogether easy to recover, especially for those 
who had learnt it in childhood and early youth, and it was in this 
quarter that one of the Church’s most urgent obligations lay. It was 
reported that, in the face of much adversity, the missionary spirit 
remained unimpaired and missionary giving had noticeably increased. 
Missionary candidates, particularly in Norway, were coming forward 
in large numbers. Since the war, transport difficulties had hindered 
missionaries in travelling to and from the field, though for Norway 
and Denmark the situation had been eased by sharing with Sweden 
in the newly inaugurated air service, ‘ Scandinavian Missionary 
Flights’. Norway had gone forward with the establishment of an 
institute for missionary research and education. Restrictions in the 
matter of exchange had been felt severely in these countries, as they 
had also in FINLAND, which reported a large number of volunteers 
for service overseas and which was also in the challenging position 
of requiring a new mission field. 

Finally there was GERMANY, for whom, her delegates declared, 
there was no hope except in the Gospel. In the material destruction 
and physical hardship which now beset her, the spirit of revival was 
largely overcast by a general sense of helplessness. The delegates 
were reminded of the pessimistic type of literature, as exemplified 
in the books of Oswald Spengler, which had followed the first world 
war. No such literature, it was significantly suggested, was called 
for now: history itself had written it. It was for the German Church 
to rise to its responsibility as a missionary Church. The spirit was 
undoubtedly not only alive, but strong and active. Collections for 
missions were reaching phenomenal totals, and meetings were 
crowded to the doors. aioe times the number of missionary 
candidates were forthcoming as could be accepted, even though the 
could not go overseas. In spite of having no missionary periodical wi 
which to maintain contact with supporters, Rm. 31,728,000 had 
been accumulated—indicating a sharp rise in support. Germany, 
too, shared the currency problem. Before the war there were 1560 
German missionaries on the field, 400 of whom were still at work, 
though with no means of supporting them from home. In the 
Russian-occupied area, Sunday services and week-day Bible classes 
were permitted. Congregations were allowed to assemble in the 
churches, and missionary meetings and talks on the world Church 
were maintained. The preservation at all costs of a sense of the 
missionary character of the Church was conspicuous in all planning, 
even in the most adverse conditions. 
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A preparatory paper was available on which to assess the potential 
contribution to evangelism of the so-called ‘ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Wor p’.! It was a wide area, comprising BRITAIN, the DoOMINIONS 
and the UNITED StaTes, over which to range, in the time available, 
in search of both common and contrasting trends in the life of the 
Church, and it could only be attempted in very broad outline. Some 
developments, which had brought about a certain decline in Christian 
faith were, it was contended, apparent: the growth of secularism, 
with its emphasis upon the material and the finite; mechanization, 
with its absorption of people in urban and industrialized life; the 
increase in scientific knowledge and in the sense of man’s control 
of the physical world; preoccupation with sex; and the dispro- 
portionate insistence on amusement and personal indulgence. 

In that setting, the measure of the Church’s vitality was based 
in the first place on attendance at church services. In that respect 
North America revealed a much healthier situation than prevailed 
in Great Britain. Much emphasis was laid, in discussion, on the fact 
of the settlement of North America by religiously minded and 
motivated people, while the United States in particular (as con- 
trasted with Canada and the other members of the British Common- 
wealth), represented a large and vigorous variety of denominational 
adherence. In the United States, moreover, the predominating and 
growing influence was not with ‘classical Protestantism’ but with 
such groups as the Baptists, the Methodists, the Disciples of Christ, 
in which strong movements for evangelism were apparent, and in 
which large-scale gatherings for conference met with enthusiastic 
response. Political domination, moreover, and the concentration of 
a high proportion of material wealth in the United States, coupled 
with the churches’ great reserves in personal service, were likely, 
it was maintained, to give that country the leadership in the mis- 
sionary enterprise in the period immediately ahead. 

While these points were for the most part conceded, certain 
qualifications were present in the minds of the delegates. The 
likelihood of the decline of the rdle of Britain in evangelism was not 
unreservedly accepted; and the relatively smaller congregations 
should not, it was felt, be taken as the main standard by which to 
judge the life of a Church in which a deepening of its interest in 
doctrine was unmistakable and in which the theological impetus 
was running strong and deep. Nor, it was felt, would the fact of the 
economic stringency confronting the country necessarily relegate 
the churches to a minor share in the missionary enterprise. There 
were other factors contributing to the missionary impetus of a 
Church which could not depend on material wealth. 

Views exchanged on the response among students suggested a 


1K. S. Latourette: The Church in the Anglo-American World. IRM, April 
1947, PP- 232-52. 
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fair proportion of interest, but only a small percentage of real com- 
mitment. In the United States, Yale University, for example, was 
reported to have a high number of students training for the ministry, 
though the average student of Christian background and parentage 
showed a good deal of ‘religious illiteracy’. In Britain, the response 
to the recent mission to the University of Oxford was generally 
indicative: at least half the members of the University had attended 
one meeting, but again, there was little definite commitment. The 
view was put forward, however, that, given the right conditions, the 
student world was open to evangelism. 


EQUIPMENT—SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL 


In the light of this survey, the delegates set out to affirm some 
common emphases and priorities for the days ahead. They drew 
from it, in the first place, an estimate of the Church’s strength and 
on it they based the note of thanksgiving with which their statement, 
Christian Witness in a Revolutionary World,) opened: 


In some ways the strain of war has been of service to the spiritual life of 
the churches. When earthly helps are taken away, men are compelled to rest 
on God alone. From several countries comes the report: ‘During the war 
our people learned to pray as never before.’ Some churches under the 
pressure of tyranny have suffered and resisted in the unshaken knowledge 
that Christ is the Lord of history. Amid imminent peril and uncertainty 
they have remained steadfast in the certain hope of His final appearing as 
Lord of Lords and King of Kings. The Bible has proved itself in new ways 
to be the Word of God, not only as the historical record of revelation but as 
a living contemporary Word, spoken sometimes with almost painful actuality 
into situations of to-day. 

Throughout the war, the spiritual unity which binds in one the Body of 
Christ has never been broken. In country after country, those whom man’s 
laws had made enemies found that it was beyond the power even of the 
desperate crises of war to make them anything but brethren in Christ. Twice 
within a single generation, missions and churches cut off from their home 
bases have been maintained throughout the days of separation by united 
international Christian action on a very large scale. Immediately the war 
was over, the old fellowships began to reassert themselves. The war has 
caused grievous wounds, but already it is clear that the Holy Spirit, the 
Healer, ios begun and is continuing His work of reconciliation. 

Under the stress of trial, Christians have been driven to realize as never 
before the oneness that underlies their divisions. Harsh reality tends to 
reduce to triviality many things that once seemed important; all have been 
forced to test again the essential and the accidental in their creeds; many have 
found that, without disloyalty to conscience and without placing expediency 
before principle, they have been able to work alongside other Christians in a 
fellowship that in other days would have been regarded as impossible. Even 
where actual union has not been achieved, deeper love and trust have 
prepared the way for it. 





1 This document is printed in full in The Witness of a Revolutionary Church, 
Statements issued by the Committee of the International Missionary Council: 
Whitby, Ontario, July 5th-24th, 1947. New York and London: International 
Missionary Council. 
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But weaknesses, none the less, stood out from the general picture, 
and these were realistically faced. The growth in Christian devotion 
under adversity, for instance, had its counterpart in the defections 
from the Church on the part of its weaker members which many 
areas had to admit; and again in the abandonment of the ministry in 
favour of a secular occupation to which some had been driven by 
economic extremity. Readiness for movement towards church union, 
or at least co-operative action, stimulated by the stringency of war 
conditions, showed some tendency to a relapse into purely de- 
nominational life. And everywhere an element of apathy could be 
discerned: 

The situation [the delegates affirmed] is like that of a patient from whom 
the fever has departed, but who gets up to find himself weak and shaken, 
in need of convalescence and rest before being capable of exacting effort. 
In some places where Christian recovery is urgently needed, spiritual 


lethargy is more evident than spiritual power. This is true of both older 
and younger churches. 


There were danger points to be marked, in a Church that was 
composed of fallible men and women, as it went forward to its 
task. It had survived, and in some areas triumphantly, the threat 
of physical extermination. Was it equally well equipped for dangers 
from within? Whitby offered this comment: 


The Church shows an inveterate tendency to be more conscious of 
threats from without than of spiritual weakness within, and so to be more 
complacent about its own situation than it has any right to be. It is too 
commonly supposed that because a group or society has once been Christian 
it will remain so always. It is all too easy to forget that the Church has to be 
reconverted in every generation.’ 


Nor did the indication of revival suggest a task that was all but 
accomplished. Whitby preferred to prepare for one on which the 
Church had barely begun: 


Reports from many quarters indicate that there is no Hat of the world 
in which there is deep and widespread spiritual revival. The hope that the 
terrors of war would drive men back to God on a large scale has been dis- 
appointed in this decade as it was after the war of 1914-18. There are signs 
everywhere that God is at work, but there are many adversaries, and what can 
be seen is rather the promise of the revival which may be granted by God’s 
grace to a Church which is faithful to Him than the reality of revival to-day. 


Even in considering the clear evidence of eagerness to go forward, 
and while admitting to the full the vital part which every church 
member should play in evangelism, a warning note was struck: 

Much talk of evangelism and the planning of evangelistic campaigns 
brings with it the danger that men may come to rely on themselves and 
their own powers as the means by which the Kingdom of God will come in. 
It is necessary that the Church should remind itself that it is the Word of 
God which is quick and powerful, and that it is through the Holy Spirit 
alone that the Word becomes effective unto life. 


1 Op. cit. p. 8. 





® Ibid. p. 8. 





3 Ibid. pp. 8-9. * Ibid. p. 14. 
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Some CoMMON TASKS 


In the survey that had been made, emphasis had been laid in 
several areas on the claims and attraction of Communism and on the 
response that it evoked, with its concrete and practical programme 
and its world view, in the man who had lost his ith and had nothing 
for which to live. Seen in that light, Communism represented a rival 
faith, to which men turned in their despair. This fact, in itself, 

rovided the Church with a challenge which it could not ignore. 

here was general agreement among delegates that people turned 
away from the Church because in their minds the Church was too 
clearly identified in many countries with the State. ‘The State’, a 
delegate declared, ‘is power. The Church is Spirit.’ It was for the 
Church to shake off the reproach of too close an alliance with the old 
order and to free itself from identification with any political system. 
Delegates from a number of different areas, moreover, brought 
evidence of the relative failure of Communism to live up to its own 
ideals and of disillusionment among those who had entrusted them- 
selves to it, only to discover its totalitarian character. A class element, 
delegates also contended, was becoming apparent in Communism. 
Here, again, it was felt, the Church should seek to understand what 
it was that had induced people to follow Communism in a search for 
a better world, and to set itself out, as part of its task of evangelism, 
to answer the appeal of those who had turned to Communism. In 
pressing for more responsible study of the subject, the delegates 
recognized that they were confronting but one aspect of the whole 
system of totalitarian control which was to be eacountered in one 
form or another in different parts of the world. In adding this 
pein the delegates were concerned with the obstacles to 
reedom for evangelism inherent in Muslim-governed areas and in 
those countries where the Roman Catholic Church tended to use its 
powerful position to influence political life. 

The discussion had revealed, moreover, that Communism and 
other forces drew potential leaders away from the Church in pre- 
cisely the quarter in which by tradition it was accustomed to seek 
them—in the universities and colleges. The urgent appeal for 
leadership that permeated the reports evoked strong pressure for 
a campaign of recruitment in the universities and theological colleges 
and for all possible support to be accorded to the work of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union. The discussion, moreover, as has been 
shown above, had called forth once more the time-honoured re- 
minder of the need to re-convert the Church in every generation. 
In no direction was this fact more strikingly illustrated than in the 
reiteration of the admission (heard as long ago as ‘Edinburgh 1910’) 
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that the churches themselves seemed unwilling to send their best- 
qualified candidates overseas, while parents were too ready to dis- 
courage young men and women from the acceptance of a missionary 
vocation. 

The shortage of ordained ministers had, in particular, been 
recorded; and the delegates were in agreement that, with notable 
exceptions where progress was apparent, the criticisms voiced at 
Tambaram in the matter of facilities and of standards in the training 
for the ministry were still more applicable to-day. The question of 
the economic subsistence of the ministry called, too, for bold and 
realistic treatment if men of first-class qualifications were to be won 
and held. 

In the matter of both human and material equipment for 
evangelism all the emphasis fell on co-ordination and united 
planning, not only for the sake of the deeper fellowship and strength 
of witness that it would provide, but as the only way in which to 
face a task of the magnitude and urgency envisaged in the following 
statement: 


In facing a task too great for all the churches, we must learn new ways 
of working together. Wherever devotion to local or denominational loyalties 
stands in the way of response to the larger call of Christ, it must be trans- 
cended. Those who have abundance must be willing to make their wealth 
available for churches which are in need. Where the pooling of resources 
promises more rapid advance, tradition must not be allowed to stand in the 
way. Where new tasks are to be undertaken, churches must be willing to 
consult together and to take or share responsibility, as the will of God is 
revealed in answer to their faith and prayer.' 


THE GIvEN WorD AND ITS ARTICULATION 


Readers of this Review will be familiar with the papers on this 
subject which were delivered at Whitby and were subsequently 
published in these pages.? Here we outline briefly the emphases 
which the discussion of the papers brought out and the conclusions 
to which it led. The paper on “The Given Word’ dealt, it will be 
remembered, with the Kerygma, or public proclamation of the 
Gospel, as distinct from the Didache, the interpretation of the 
Gospel in the course of instruction; the one representing the absolute, 
unvarying message contained in the ‘good news’, with its appeal, 
‘change your hearts and trust the glad tidings’; the other including 
all the more variable, individual presentations of the faith that may 
occur in teaching. 

1 Op. cit. p. 16. 

? IRM, Oct. 1947: John Baillie, The Given Word: The Message of the Unvarying 
Cope’ pp.4is 65. The Articulate Word: The Problem of Communication. Articles 


oses, pp. 467~73; Walter Freytag, pp. 474-81; T. C. Chao, pp. 482-9; 
enry P. Van Dusen, pp. 490-501. 
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The distinction, however, as all experience confirmed in the 
course of the discussion, could never be a hard-and-fast one: 
Kerygma and Didache must, in fact, be complementary. The whole 
Gospel is not declared by proclamation alone. The two together 
were needed—the necessary quintessence of the given Word, plus 
the individual interpretation. 

Inseparable, too, from the Kerygma and the Didache, was the 
preaching and realization of the Koinonia, the declaration through 
fellowship ‘that the new age was at hand and that men must make 
up their minds at once whether they were going to share in its life’. 

The significance of the Koinonia, which the papers on the 
articulation of the Gospel also stressed, was a point to which the 
whole discussion gave conspicuous attention; for just as the proclama- 
tion was noamaieen and could be ineffective without articulation, 
the latter process in its turn must go far beyond verbal interpretation 
and demonstrate the reality of the Christian life of fellowship in 
agape. Representatives of different areas recorded varying reactions 
to different aspects of the Gospel story. But for all, the witness 
of the Koinonia, with the corollary of the vital importance attach- 
ing to the example of the Christian life and the responsibility 
devolving thereby on every Christian, formed the main evangelizing 
agency. 
¥ There was moving evidence of the depth to which the sense of 
membership in the Body of Christ had penetrated in certain war- 
torn areas. In Germany and other parts of continental Europe in 
particular, this deeper experience had found expression in renewed 
emphasis upon the eschatological teaching of the New Testament. 

An illuminating exchange of views took place on the position 
of the Eucharist in Christian communities throughout the world. 
There was general agreement on the need to give to the Communion 
Service its right emphasis as the common Sacrament through which 
the reality of the Koinonia expressed itself, though actual practice 
revealed some variation. Non-Anglican delegates with experience 
among immature communities, for instance, attached importance to 
setting the standard not necessarily by frequency of communion, 
but by thoroughness of —— which, requiring, as it would, 
confession, instruction, purification, reconciliation between enemies, 
had the character, as one delegate affirmed, of the reconversion of 
the community. 

There were certain shortcomings in evangelistic activity, some of 
them calling for a basic change of method, on which all agreed. In 
preaching the Gospel a closer relevance to the ideas and thoughts of 


those to whom it was being preached was required. It was not only 
a matter of the right training in the missionary colleges, but of 
willingness on the part of the missionary to devote time and 
thought to listening to the people themselves, so that he grasped 
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their thought-forms and their preoccupations and entered into 
real communication with them. 
The assembly declared itself on this question thus: 


The mind of man is not empty. It is filled with ideas, thoughts and 
aspirations. Unless the Gospel can be seen as relevant to his condition, it 
will awaken no response. Unless it can be shown that men’s problems have 
already been considered in the Christian revelation, and a better answer 
indicated than that which they have thought out for themselves, there will be 
little inducement to leave ancient ways of thought. Unless it can be made 
clear that what the Gospel offers to meet the highest and purest of all men’s 
aspirations is far higher than the best that they can conceive—to put it in 
plain language, that the Kingdom of God made real in Christ is far more 
satisfying than the kingdom of man devoutly believed in and proclaimed by 
the Communist—there is no hope that the Gospel will verify itself as the 
power of God unto salvation in the present age." 


The question of relevance, moreover, evoked the reminder, 
from delegates best qualified to express an opinion, of the need 
for constant revision of Bible translations, which in many instances 
still failed to catch the spirit of the language in question. All the 
more acceptance was accorded to this view in the light of the 
concern apparent for a more vigorous use of the Bible in evan- 
gelism. Much stress was laid on the value of persuading people to 
read the New Testament for themselves and of leaving it to do its 
own evangelistic work. The secularizing trend in education, more- 
over, which the early reports had suggested, challenged the churches 
to secure the restoration of the Bible and of religious instruction to a 
central place in the school curricula. 

The whole discussion returned constantly to the emphasis that, 
as one speaker put it, ‘the primary medium is not speech but life’; 
a fact which was movingly confirmed by first-generation Christians 
from East and West whose personal testimonies concluded this 
section of the meeting. 


THE DyNAmMIC WorD 


The exchange of reports on the world situation and the dis- 
cussion of the implications of evangelism brought the delegates to 
the Sunday that marked the half-way stage in their deliberations. 
They were to turn next to consider the human forces required, from 
East and West, to meet the challenge that had been revealed in all 
its magnitude and immediacy. It was fitting, therefore, in preparing 
for what would turn largely on the question of vocation and its 
fulfilment, that the delegates should spend a day together in medita- 
tion on the Holy Spirit, without whose presence all human effort 
would be vain. The delegates were led in the morning by President 
John Mackay, on “The Holy Spirit in Proclamation’ and in the 


1 Op. cit. p. 13. 
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evening by Professor Lootfy Levonian, on “The Holy Spirit in Fellow- 
ship’.1 They were reminded of the Biblical imagery of the Spirit, as 
wind and breath, coming upon man from outside, invading his whole 
personality and filling him with power and wisdom. They looked 
again at outstanding universal evidences of the infusion of the Spirit, 
in the events recorded in the Old and New Testaments, in the 
authority and illustration of the Bible itself—‘the permanent medium 
between God and man’—and in the early theologies and creeds 
which, however much they might be conditioned by a particular 
historical context, contained, none the less, inspired and permanent 
insights. They reflected, above all, on the unmistakable evidence of 
the presence and the power of the Spirit that is disclosed when a 
human heart is offered and freely opens itself to Christ. It was the 
life infused into man by the Holy Spirit that alone could overcome 
the new dynamism which was seizing hold of mankind. It was for 
the churches to take seriously and apply the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, each in the light of its own heritage and all together in the life 
of the world movement for which the Whitby gathering stood. 

The Holy Spirit, moreover, had been at the heart of Christian 
fellowship ever since such fellowship first took shape among the 
early Christians. To them, it was saighadieet, 
to become a Christian did not mean . . . merely having a new personal 
experience, but membership in a community of men and women who had 
been linked together in a bond of love, and that not by virtue of ties of 
kinship and race, or even by identity of doctrine and ceremonies, but by 
the invading power of the Holy Spirit.? 

Then, in fact, ‘the Church was a Church of the Holy Spirit, 
and therein lay the secret of both her inner solidarity and her power 
against the world outside’.* It was to the recovery of such fellowship 
that the Church was challenged to-day, for without that communion 
in the Spirit it would not be possible to overcome the forces that 
threatened to dominate the world. 

Through the Holy Spirit, moreover, came the force of the 
divine forgiveness, by which men would be enabled to pardon one 
another, unconditionally, in the spirit of the reminder that ‘while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for the ungodly’. 


PARTNERS IN OBEDIENCE 


From the refreshment and stimulus of these addresses, the 
delegates passed to a discussion of the co-ordination and deploy- 
ment of human forces in mission strategy to-day. Much has been 
written and recounted of the manner in which delegates from the 
younger and older churches, meeting separately to draft memoranda 


* IRM, Oct. 1947, pp. 502-10. 


* Levonian, Joc. cit. p. 502. 3 Ibid. p. 504. 
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on the task confronting the Church and on the mobilizing of workers 
for its fulfilment, produced documents so nearly identical in char- 
acter and outlook as to suggest that a new stage had been reached in 
the relationship between the two. Here, it seemed, were the signs that 
the Holy Spirit was indeed present at this gathering of Christians. 
The element of controversy over national and missionary service 
and leadership had gone. In the years since the Tambaram meeting, 
many churches of the East had been tried and proved by suffering 
and in a number of war-stricken lands the Church had advanced 
towards maturity at an accelerated speed. In these years many 
Christians had come to understand the full significance of absolute 
commitment to the Christian faith and for that reason had gained a 
deeper grasp of the basic motive which impelled the Christian from 
the West to take up service overseas. There was a stronger sense, too, 
of the scale on which the challenge must be met, and of the fact that 
nothing but co-ordinated effort between older and younger churches 
alike would suffice to meet it: 

Above all earthly circumstances stands unchanged the command of 
Christ to preach the Gospel to every creature. This command has not yet 
been fulfilled by the Church. It cannot be fulfilled unless all the forces of 
all the churches, Older and Younger alike, are gathered in a common loyalty, 
inspired by a common task and mobilized in a common service. The situation 
is one of extreme urgency. The time is one of unexampled but almost 
certainly fleeting opportunity. Every year’s delay may mean the closing of 
doors which may not be opened again till this generation has passed away.* 

The demand for workers from both sources was, it was agreed, 
stupendous. ‘Literally tens of thousands’ were envisaged. Yet the 
discussion was emphatic in its insistence on absolute commitment 
as a first essential, even superseding qualifications. There was little 
room or time for a trial period. It was, rather, as one delegate phrased 
it, ‘a flat-out dedication for life’ that should be asked; and there was 
much support for the pressure voiced for the recovery and wider 
application of the standards and spirit of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union. 

The foreign missionary, in particular, would be challenged to 
the adventure of a new allegiance: 


It is essential [the delegates affirmed] that the missionary, if called to 
work in a land where the church is firmly rooted and constituted as a church, 
should, while retaining the closest fellowship with the church of his origin, 

in every respect a member of the church which he is to serve and, 
during the period of his service, should joyfully give his allegiance to that 
church and regard himself as subject to its direction and its discipline. As 
the missionary becomes fully a member of the church which he serves, 
he becomes, equally with his brethren who are also members of that church, 
eligible for any position of labour, responsibility or dignity to which he may 
be called by the voice of the church.? 


1 ‘Partners in Obedience.’ In The Witness of a Revolutionary Church, pp. 19-20. 
2 Ibid. p. 22. 
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Such a relationship, they recognized, gave the younger churches ; 


the right to a voice in the selection of those who were to serve them 
from the West, while also laying upon them the responsibility 


to provide such training for the missionary in the field that as soon as possible 

he may find himself happily familiar with the language, culture and customs 

of his new home; to encourage and support him in times of difficulty and 

discouragement; and at the earliest possible date to help him to find that 

sphere in which his natural gifts and training can best be exercised and his 

eee St rendered in happiness to the glory of God and the good of the 
urch. 


Much emphasis was laid, more especially by board secretaries 
present, on providing ways and means of ensuring that each worker 
reached that particular sphere of work; and it implied no lack of 
confidence in the feasibility of the partnership envisaged at Whitby 
that safeguards against the ‘frustration’ of the younger missionary 
in his first term of service were still urged. 

There was a healthy vigour and variety of opinion as to where 
the foreign missionary could most vitally serve. Resemebied areas, 
= of specialized work such as the rural field or the production of 

ristian literature, the training of leaders and the upbuilding of 
the local Church vied with each other in the demand for missionaries, 
though the greatest pressure was clearly for men and women to 
help in the training of the leadership of to-morrow. 

Emphasis was laid on the inherent contribution of the missionary 
by virtue of the Christian background from which he came. Dele- 
gates from the West, in their turn, attached equal and reciprocal 
importance to the implicit witness of Christians who had come to the 
faith of their own choice and from a non-Christian and often hostile 
environment; and the meeting recorded its support of extending 
schemes for inviting younger church leaders to undertake temporary 
service on the staffs of churches and seminaries in the lands of the 
older churches. 

‘Partnership in finance’, too, would involve some radical re- 
thinking on the administrative side. Considerable advance towards 
self-support had been recorded, and there was moving evidence of a 
desire on the part of younger churches to help the older in the 
desperate material plight in which some of them now stood. But it 
was recognized that, both for the maintenance of established work 
and for advance into new fields, the younger churches would con- 
tinue to need financial support from the older. 

In the older churches, moreover, in finance as in all planning 
for advance, there was the obligation to stimulate within their 
constituency support for a policy which, while fully respecting the 
‘earmarking’ process by which a subscriber might wish to support 
a particular piece of work, would leave the final disposition of the 


1 The Witness of a Revolutionary Church, p. 23. 
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money to the church in which it was to be used. Upon the younger 
churches it was incumbent to examine ways and means of increasing 
their own resources, and closer attention to the recommendations 
embodied in the studies of Mr J. Merle Davis was urged. 

The Church, the delegates were reminded in conclusion, faced 
a situation which resembled that of the ‘frontier’ pioneers: it had 
reached the end of an era. Beyond lay ‘uncharted territory and 
desert plains’, a frontier of bare subsistence, of revolutions in the 
making, but a frontier requiring to be manned and pushed back by 
men and women of boldness and adaptability who would go forward 
with Christ. 

The call, as was emphasized again by Bishop Robin Chen at the 
closing service of dedication, was for bold and imaginative policies 
carried out on as united a basis as possible. It demanded, as the 
closing words of the Whitby message made clear, the active partici- 
pation of every Christian: 


In the end, renewal comes down to the individual. Total evangelism 
demands the co-operation of every single Christian. Each one must bring 
his gift of service and all must be partners by prayer in the enterprise of the 
Church. The demand of the hour is that every Christian should face the 
challenge of Christ, should sanctify himself by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
should learn to live as a Christian in his own place and vocation and should 
witness boldly for Christ by both life and word, trusting the power of Christ 
to use him, and leaving the result of his work in the hands of God.! 


M. S. 


1 The Witness of a Revolutionary Church, p. 18. 











OSLO, 1947 
By JOHN W. SADIQ? 


SLO has come and gone, and those who were privileged to 
articipate in it are constantly being asked “What did you 
decider’, ‘What plans have been made for the future? What were the 
important resolutions passed?’, ‘Did Oslo make any pronounce- 
ments?’, and when the answer is given: Oslo made no decisions, 
chalked out no definite policy, passed no high-sounding resolutions 
and made no pronouncements; and when the inquirer is further 
told that Oslo did not even publish any agreed ‘findings’, he may 
well ask, Was the coming together of twelve hundred men and 
women from over seventy different countries, involving as it did 
a great amount of labour, hardship and expenditure of money 
in these not too easy days, worth while? He may even wonder if 
Oslo was not one more of those world conferences which have 
become the craze of the present century. It is to answer such and 
similar questions that the following lines are written from the point 
of view of one who saw in the Oslo conference the hand of God, 
and who feels that in answering he will have also given what he 
believes to be the significance and message of Oslo. 

Eight years ago the first World Conference of Christian Youth 
was held at Amsterdam a few weeks before the great storm broke. 
Through fellowship, prayer, study of the Bible and discussion, 
fifteen hundred young men and women discovered and pledged 
their faith in Christus Victor, and in the last hour of the meeting 
sang “Thine is the Glory’. Soon after Amsterdam, war clouds 
darkened the horizon. ‘Would it [war] not’, asked Dr Visser’t Hooft 
in his opening address at Oslo, ‘wipe out the very memory of 
Amsterdam?’, and then answered triumphantly, ‘It did not. It 
became clear that it was precisely this world of war and suffering 
which Christ had overcome. Christus Victor proved to be the 
dominating reality for those who had let themselves be overcome 
by Him.’ During the war many had asked ‘When will be the next 
Amsterdam?’ The vision of the world Church gained at Amsterdam 
was too precious to be lost, the experience of Christian unity and 
fellowship found there must be renewed and strengthened in the 
life of the next generation of Christian youth. Will the opportunity 
ever come again? Oslo provided an answer to their questions and 
their yearning. The love of Christ proved too strong for the dis- 
ruptive forces let loose by the war. Oslo became a living demonstra- 


1 Professor Sadiq, of Wilson College, Bombay, is a Secretary of the N.C.C. of 
India, with special responsibility for work among youth, 
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tion of St Paul’s words, ‘Who can separate us from the love 
of Christ?’ It is this growing sense of ‘oneness in Christ’ which is 
one of the most precious experiences gained at Oslo. 

How was this unity manifested in the life of the conference 
itself? One incident will suffice as an illustration. While the con- 
ference was in session hostilities between Holland and Indonesia 
broke out. The news sent a wave of grief over the whole conference. 
For the Dutch and Indonesian delegates a very delicate situation 
was created. But the love of Christ triumphed and the two delega- 
tions met for prayer and consultations. While they met others 
prayed. Out of the anguish of soul and the spirit of Christian love, 
there emerged a joint statement from which the following sentences 
may be quoted: The members of both delegations desire to continue 
to meet each other as brothers and sisters in Jesus Christ, in order 
to keep clearing the road towards co-operation between the two 
peoples on a basis of liberty and equal rights.’ In connexion with 
this an incident may be narrated in the words of a delegate who 
reports it. ‘When the sad news of fresh Dutch-Indonesian hostilities 
reached Oslo, an Indonesian delegate entered his discussion room 
shouting “Is there a Dutchman here?” In the tense atmosphere 
created by his challenging tone, the Dutch delegate who happened 
to be there stood up. When everyone was wondering what was 
going to happen, the Indonesian went straight to the Dutch friend 
with tears in his eyes and shook hands with him saying, ‘Thank 
God you are still my brother in Christ’”’.’ An African delegate, giving 
his impression of Oslo at a post-Oslo conference, said: ‘Oslo meant 
the overcoming of frustrations to which we in Africa have been 
subject. Now | have a thousand brothers’. He was witnessing to the 
same experience of unity in Christ. A year ago Bishop Berggrav had 
put these words on the lips of the Master: ‘My Christians, you are 
one’. Oslo was the echo of the same voice. 

From the point of view of church history, Oslo forms a landmark 
in the great movement of the Spirit which has come to be known as 
‘the oecumenical movement’. Christian youth has played a pioneer- 
ing part in this great movement. The International Missionary 
Council, and the Faith and Order and Life and Work movements 
out of which the World Council of Churches has grown, are all 
beholden to Christian youth leaders, and Christian youth inter- 
national conferences. The oecumenical nature of the conference 
can be judged from the number of Christian organizations which 
sponsored it and from the composition of its membership. The 
World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.As, the World’s Y.W.C.A, the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and the Youth Department of 
the World Council of Churches, who initiated the arrangements, 
were later joined by the International Missionary Council, the 
World Sunday-school Association, the World’s Christian Endeavour 
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Union and the World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches. Every important branch of the Church was repre- 
sented. Six Roman Catho ics were present, though only as observers. 
If the oecumenical movement is the voice of the Lord to His divided 
Church, then Oslo has helped that voice to be heard with greater, 
more challenging force. As the writer said at a post-Oslo conference, 
‘Many were seized with a new malady which may be fittingly called 
oecumenia’. The result of twelve hundred ‘oecumeniacs’ let loose 
on Christendom can well be imagined! God be thanked for the 
contribution of Oslo to the promotion of co-operation and unity in 
the Church. Another remarkable thing about Oslo is this: At 
Amsterdam the churches as such were not represented. At Oslo 
50 per cent of the delegates represented youth groups belonging to 
various churches. This is a significant development, for it shows 
that Christian youth are becoming increasingly church-conscious. 
In the conference there was ample proof that those present saw in 
a new way the truth of the fact that the Church is truly the body of 
Christ through which alone, in a full measure, He can impart the 
life abundant which He came to bestow upon mankind. 

The services, conducted according to various church traditions, 
manifested great richness and variety of Christian devotion. To 
worship with such a vast company of believers of ‘every tongue and 
every tribe’ was an experience that beggars description. The 
repetition of the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer in each 
delegate’s own tongue brought to the worshippers a wonderful sense 
of spiritual unity and fellowship. Majestic language, mystic longing 
and rugged simplicity of spiritual sentiment all witnessed to the fact 
that to the feet of Christ the gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh 
are being brought in ever increasing measure, not only from the East 
but also from the West, the North and the South. 

But at the very heart of Christian worship at Oslo many were 
confronted with a painful paradox. Their feelings can be perhaps 
best explained in the words used by Robert Mackie in the service of 
preparation for the Holy Communion. Speaking about the service 
of Holy Communion, he said, ‘It is the place where we are restored 
to unity in Jesus Christ. Yet it is the place where we are most clearly 
divided as Christians into what we call separate communions. This 
strange paradox of unity and disunity is a fact in the life of the 
Christian Church which we must all deplore.’ Many a young man 
or woman must have cried out ‘How long, O Lord, how long? 

The devotional life of the conference was not confined to regular 
morning worship and Sunday services. In Bible study and discussion 
groups, in private rooms and in informal gatherings, prayers were 
offered, contributing richly, we believe, to the maintenance of 
the spiritual level which Oslo attained. A great achievement in the 
devotional life of the conference lay in the recognition that devotion 
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to the Lordship of Christ was to be expressed not only by the 
affirmation of faith and deeds of service, but most of all in acts of 
worship. The fullness of Christian worship could be realized only 
in the fellowship of the Church. Public worship was to be an 
expression of corporate Christian devotion, as well as an affirmation 
of faith in God through Jesus Christ before a world dominated by 
materialistic and God-denying forces. 

Bible study was at the very centre of the conference programme. 
What was most remarkable was that in spite of different interpreta- 
tions depending upon the background from which the delegates 
came, there was a common desire to put themselves under the 
judgment of the Bible. Questions of inspiration and higher and lower 
criticism were hardly ever raised. The Bible was the medium through 
which God was to speak to them. And it was a joyful discovery that 
God did speak to the individuals as well as to the groups. ‘For many 
delegates,’ runs the first sentence of the report on Bible study 
groups, ‘the message of the Bible as God’s Word to us in our modern 
problems has been an amazing discovery.’ D. T. Niles, in his address 
on “The God of the Bible in History’, expressed the significance of 
this discovery when, referring to Abraham’s obedience to God, he 
said, ‘Abraham heard God say “Take now thy son and offer him as 
a burnt offering unto me”. Abraham heard in terms of the ideas of 
God prevalent in his day, but the fact was there that God spoke to 
Abraham, and our main concern is not Abraham’s understanding 
of God; it is rather to stand alongside of Abraham and listen to God 
as He speaks to us. For the concern of the Bible is not simply to set 
forth God; it is rather to be the place where God can come to meet 
me.’ This ‘existential’ approach to the study of the Bible was a 
wonderful discovery at Oslo. 

The principal addresses were all related to the main theme of 
the conference, ‘Jesus Christ is Lord’. D. T. Niles spoke of the 
Biblical conception of history. The Bible, he said, speaks of God, 
who acts. God is the hero of all the stories in the Bible. In as much, 
then, as history is God’s field of action, man’s obedience may hinder, 
but cannot stop the fulfilment of His design. All the dark reality of 
the power of this world is confronted by God’s ‘But’: 

It is in every case the ‘but’ of God’s possibility meeting the world’s im- 
potence and its need. It is also in every case the ‘but’ of God’s Lordship 
challenging the powers of this world and their presumption. Abraham was 
old and Sarah was barren, but they became the parents of a people. Pharaoh 
was strong and Egypt was mighty, but they could not stand against Moses. 
Uzziah was dead and Israel was leaderless, but Isaiah could point to a throne 
in heaven. Jesus was crucified and His tomb sealed, but He is to-day the 
Prince of Life. The Church had not many mighty, not many rich, but it 
withstood the power of Rome. . . . We see not yet all things put under man, 
but we see Jesus. We see the chaos of man’s world, but the divine possibility 
was realized at Bethlehem. We see the rebellion of man’s self, but it cannot 
go further than Calvary. We see the persistence of man’s sin, but God’s 
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mercy has provided us with Easter. We see man’s contrariness in community, 
but the promise of Pentecost is sure. Jesus Christ is Lord—the power and 
prolepsis of God’s Kingdom. 


Madeline Barot, in her address on ‘confronting moral chaos’, 
painted a shocking picture of the manifestation of moral chaos in 
Europe during the war. Her eye-witness accounts of the horrors 
perpetrated by the perversity of man opened the eyes of the audience 
to the dark reality of sin in the world. Her address, gloomy as it 
appeared, ended with hope, for she pointed out that the remedy 
of the moral chaos in the world was to be found in the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. 


The Christian belief [she said], teaches respect of human life, respect of 
the individual, respect for law and order in society and respect for human 
speech. . . . To accept Jesus as Lord means a certainty beyond the realm 
of any intellectual tolerance. In other religions to-day, there may be beauties 
of morals, ideals and so forth, but what do these matter to a Christian who 
believes that Jesus is the Truth, the only Way? If the order of God is not a 
Utopia, but the Truth, we must at all times proclaim it. 


Professor Kirtley Mather spoke on ‘Confronting self-sufficient 
Science’. His balanced judgment on the claims and limitations of 
science, biological, physical and sociological, and on the place of 
Christian religion in the scheme of things was appreciated greatly 
by the audience. His message seemed to be embodied in the following 
arresting sentences: 


Something more than the intelligence of science is needed to develo 
humanity to its fullest stature. The something more that must be added is 
the goodwill of the religion exemplified by the life and death of Jesus and 
by the continuing presence of His Spirit in the world. . . . Intelligence 
permits one to see in advance all significant consequences of contemplated 
action. Goodwill impells the selection from the alternatives of the one 
action best designed to contribute most to the welfare of all mankind. The 
largest possible measure of both in the largest possible number of persons, 
is prerequisite to the demonstration that Jesus Christ is Lord. 


Many will perhaps quarrel with the theology of the statement and 
may feel that the word ‘added’ and ‘goodwill’ are not adequate, but 
no oné could escape the conviction of the author that in Jesus was 
to be found the key to all human questionings. 

Dr Niebuhr’s address on ‘God’s design and the world’s dis- 
order’ brought home to his audience the truth of their own involve- 
ment in the sin and suffering consequent upon the world’s disorder 
and the recognition of Christ’s power to create God’s order: 


To understand the world’s disorder from the standpoint of our faith in 
Christ is to know ourselves involved in every evil and to recognize God’s 
power in judgment and to see Christ’s redemptive love in every judgment 
contritely accepted. To know ourselves involved in every evil saves us from 
the futility of trying to isolate evil in some class or nation, in some social 
system or culture. To recognize God’s sovereignty in every judgment is to 
be saved from despair, when the world falls apart as it has done in recent 
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decades. . . . It is not possible in a sinful world to achieve a perfect unity of 
moral, political, economic goals, even among Christians. We know how 
yy, Pagg world is involved in disaster, but we also know the Saving Power 
0 st. 


Mr L. W. Li spoke on the reality of the world Church. He closed 
his address with these words: 


When our Lord created the Holy Communion he laid down the one founda- 
tion of His Church. In God’s term, the Church is one world Church. The 
mercy of God even permitted us to divide His Church. The Grace of God 
will grant us the vision and strength to reunite His Church. It took a very 
long time to divide His Church. It may take us an equal, if not longer time 
to reunite His Church. Let us call the Christian youth of the world to 
dedicate ourselves to be the new apostles of the world Church. 


Pastor Niemdller was given a tumultuous ovation when he rose to 
speak on ‘Jesus Christ is Lord of the Future’. All that he said was 
strengthened by the logic of his own life. These memorable sentences 
will indicate the lines of his moving address: 


ee aera as well as Nihilism and all the various grades between are 
subject to a basic self-deception because they are not aware of man’s being 
confronted with God constantly. . . . Confronted with Christ, we come to 
acknowledge that God’s condemnation is justified, and so He is the end of 
our optimism. His mercy opens the door for a new beginning and we come 
to acknowledge that God’s promise of redemption has been kept and veri- 
fied, and so He puts an end to our nihilism. . . . What happened on Good 
Friday and Easter Morning has brought about the decision once for all 
‘Jesus Christ is the Lord of the Future’. . . . The future is no longer ambigu- 
ous for those who are in Christ. 


These addresses, and the presence of their authors who were 
living witnesses to the lordship of Christ in their lives, upheld and 
strengthened the faith of many whose Christian convictions had 
been severely tried by the powers of darkness rampant in the world 
to-day. 

There was much in the world around to make delegates pause 
and think. While, in the comparatively quiet atmosphere of the 
conference, they were enjoying perfect fellowship and spiritual 
exhilaration, the news of what was happening in the world did not 
fail to challenge their attention. The war between Holland and 
Indonesia, the massacre of seven Burmese ministers—one of them a 
Christian—the growing tension between Russia and the Western 
democracies, unrest in Palestine and Madagascar, the racial conflict 
in America and Africa, the starvation and misery of displaced persons, 
the world shortage of food, all these and a host of other things which 
characterize the present order, and which in the ultimate analysis 
are symptoms of a disease moral and spiritual in character, brought 
a sobering sense of realism. One whole session in all discussion 
groups, following Madeline Barot’s address, was devoted to the 
discussion of moral chaos. Delegate after delegate rose and expressed 
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his or her concern over the existence of moral chaos in his or her © 
country. As discussion went on, it became clear that moral chaos © 
was not the monopoly of any one particular country, or group of 


countries, that it was not confined even to a few individuals. It was 
something that each individual had to reckon with even in his or 
her own life. All this was very sobering, and the conference as a 
whole was overcome by a sense of sorrow and penitence. Time and 
again expression was given to the feeling of grief and repentance. 
We quote a passage from the report presented at the closing 
plenary session: 


Quickly following upon the joy of meeting one another came a sense of 
shock that there were so many differences between us, some of them going 
very deep. This experience has enabled us to face the reality of the world 
in which we live and in which Christians are so much affected by factors 
which do not belong to their faith. In part, therefore, this has been an 
experience for which we are grateful, but in part it has been one which has 
led. us to penitence. We see now how badly we have failed to realize the 
serious nature of many world problems and we regret the easy solutions 
which we have so often advocated. Further, we have come to see how deeply 
we are involved in the sin of our own nations, and to realize how funda- 
mentally wrong are many of the attitudes of our nations. But, perhaps 
most of all, we have become conscious of our personal sin as Christians. 


A prayer which formed part of a form of service written by Kyoto 
Takeda, of Japan, perhaps the most deeply moving service at Oslo, 
well expresses this truth: 


We the sinners of the world now kneel down before Thee in agony and 
repentance. Out of the abasement of division, mistrust and hatred, our 
eyes look for Thy salvation. Out of the depth of the destruction of our 
tragic history, we cry to Thee, O Lord. For years and years we have afflicted 
Thee because of our separation from Thee and our separation from our 
fellow men. Despite Thy love for us all, we fought and killed each other. 
The blood which we shed on earth was Thy blood on the Cross. Having 
lost the bonds of communion with Thee, we lost fellowship with our fellow 
men, and fell into the abyss of sin. We have been completely burned out 
by the fire which we set to the others. And now we are in the midst of the 
desert of the ruined earth, with no hope, no happiness, no courage, but 
desperate agony. 


O Lord, have mercy upon us, we beseech Thee, for Thy mercy alone 
can give us hope in the darkness of despair. Thy mercy alone can forgive 
our sin and bring us back to Thy bosom. Through Thy intercession alone 
we the sinners on earth can get reconciliation with God and be one with 
our fellow men. 

O Lord, give us Thy wisdom so that we may live according to Thy will. 
Help us to abide in Thy Love, so that we may love each other in the love 
which Thou has shown us on the Cross. Give us hope, faith and courage 
to arise out of the ruined desert and become Thy instrument for the re- 
building of Thy new world. We lift up our eyes out of the disorder of man 
and long for Thy light which may clearly show us the Design of God. 


This ig must have expressed the pain and yearning of many 
hearts at Oslo. 
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As the conference progressed, the conviction grew that there 


_ was nothing new in the present situation, that sin and suffering 


were not new problems. But they have been met and conquered. 
‘In the world ye shall have tribulation but be of good cheer, I 


| have overcome the world.’ This does not mean that the conflict is 


over. Bishop Berggrav warned the conference against rosy optimism 


| when he said, ‘Do not look for idyllic peace, but for dramatic 


struggle. The disillusionment in the world to-day is the best dis- 
infection of an atmosphere poisoned with false and untrue ideas 
of idealistic appeasement.’ The Christian must therefore face the 
tension in his life and in the world around, but with a sure hope of 
ultimate victory. The whole discussion on moral chaos brought out 
three most valuable results: a stark realism, which is characteristic 
of true Christianity with the Cross at its centre; a penitence, which 
is the beginning of true Christian wisdom (the call to repentance 
marked the beginning of our Lord’s ministry) and a sense of sure 
confidence in the ultimate victory of Christ with His glorious 
Resurrection and Ascension. 

Before we close, a passing mention may be made of the rally 
which was held on 2gth July, St Olav’s Day. This was preceded 
by a procession of delegates arranged continent by continent under 
the banner ‘Jesus Christ is Lord’. The procession was led by 
Y.M.C.A. and Salvation Army bands and watched by thousands 
of men and women and children standing all along the roads, in 
places three and four deep, greeting the delegates. One heard 
occasional outbursts of songs and hymns from the marching delegates 
and when they all joined in singing ‘Like a mighty army, moves the 
Church of God’, they were symbolically acting the march of the 
Kingdom of Christ into the hearts of youth. At the Stadium, which 
was packed to capacity by 26,000 people, the rally was held. The 
delegates marched round the ‘Living Cross’ formed at the centre 
of the lawn by Norwegian girls dressed in white. A brief talk on 
St Olav, who in his own life answered the ‘call of the Cross’, was 
given. Four delegates from different parts of the world gave their 
messages. Items of music and hymns punctuated the proceedings. 
The function closed with the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, each 
person saying it in his own language. 

The value of this demonstration lay not only in the great sense 
of solidarity which it gave to Christian youth, but in the wonderful 
witness which it established to the lordship of Jesus Christ over 
Christian youth throughout the world. 

On six occasions, by a different person each time, reference was 


_ made to Isaiah vi. Some of us felt that through that wonderful passage 


God was speaking to us the message of Oslo. Like Isaiah we saw a 


| great vision—a vision of the world Church—a vision of the lordship 
__ of Christ over all things. Like Isaiah we were humbled and humiliated 
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by our own uncleanness and the uncleanness of the world around; 
like Isaiah we were touched ‘by the burning purity of Christ’s 
sanctifying presence; like Isaiah we heard the call, ‘Whom shall 
we send and who will go for us’. The call seems to have been 
answered in the following words which form part of the statement 
presented to the plenary session: 


We pledge ourselves to play our part in the great mission of Jesus Christ 
and His Church on earth. We recognize that we have been privileged here 
in Oslo and that our response must be to tell others all that we have come 
to know and to believe. We realize that this is more than a matter of words, 
that it depends upon the kind of lives we live in our homes, in our jobs and 
in all the social and political relationships of our day. We have worn our 
badges here in Oslo and have thus been recognized in the streets as members 
of a Christian conference. Now, as we go forth from Oslo, we would seek 
to be recognized, in the world which knows so little of Jesus Christ and has 
so often turned away from Him, as those who are of His Company. 


If that call has been answered by even some of the twelve 
hundred who gathered there, then the question whether Oslo was 
worth while has been decided. 


Joun W. Sapiq 
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THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


By CAROL GRAHAM ! 


he is May ist, 1919 in Tranquebar. The fierce summer sun is 
beating down upon the sandy beach and shimmering sea, 
upon the historic spot where, two centuries before, the first mission- 
aries of the Reformed Church had set foot in South India, and 
upon a ays goed close by where a group of Indian Christians, 
consisting of two Bishops and about fifty Ministers with one 
Englishman and one American, are once again making history for 
the Church of Christ. For they have come together, men belonging 
to almost every denomination in South India, to discuss the problems 
and possibilities of church union, unhampered as far as possible by 
the prejudices of the West where men have all too often struggled 
and died for one or other conception of the Church. It is perhaps 
not sufficiently realized to-day that this conference on church 
union, from which issued the famous Manifesto that has led, by 
long and intricate paths, to the inauguration of the Church of 
South India, was itself the result of three years of united evangelistic 
effort on the part of the churches concerned. It was largely this 
experience of unity in preaching the Gospel and the consciousness 
that one faith in Christ transcends, in so great a measure, the 
differences of church order imposed upon them from the West, 
which had drawn these men together in a common determination 
to find a starting point from which they might proceed towards the 
oal of organic union. The success which has crowned their efforts 
is now world history and may well prove a turning point in the life 
of Christendom. The tide which beat lazily upon the shore by the 
‘Village of Wavelets’ of that May morning nearly thirty years ago 
has flowed steadily onward, sometimes surging forward on a great 
wave of hope, sometimes ebbing dangerously along currents of 
misunderstanding almost to the point of despair, until at last it 
has borne those great streams of church life, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Congregational, as one mighty river into the ocean 
of God’s love. 
And so now it is September 27th, 1947 in Madras. Only two of 
the stalwarts of Tranquebar, one Indian pastor and the one English- 
man admitted to their counsels, are there to see the consummation 


1 Deaconess Graham, of the Church of England, is at work with the Mothers’ 
Union in South India. 
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of their hopes; almost all the others view it from beyond the veil. 
Yet, out of close upon three thousand people gathered in St George’s 
Cathedral for this great occasion, there are few who have not waited 
and prayed to see this day. They are already united in joy, not 
untinged by sadness at the remembrance of the many familiar faces 
which are missing; in thankfulness, not unmixed with sorrow at the 
thought of some beloved fellow-Christians still unable to accept the 
union; in triumph, tempered by soberness at the knowledge that 
this is but the inauguration of perhaps the most difficult phase in 
the long and costly process of growing together as one Church. 
Above all they share to the full the overmastering sense of God’s 
Presence and of the sure guidance of His Holy Spirit, spanning the 
years between Tranquebar and Madras and promising equally great 
things for the future. 

The service for the inauguration of union began at 8 a.m. The 
Bishop presiding was the Right Reverend C. K. Jacob, the then 
Anglican Bishop in Travancore and Cochin and the only Indian 
Diocesan in South India. He and the five other Anglican Bishops, 
together with some of the leading Ministers of all the uniting 
churches, entered the Cathedral in silence and the service opened 
with the hymn: ‘O God our help in ages past’. After a beautifully 
worded ascription of praise to the Holy Trinity, our Lord’s high- 
priestly prayer was read with its timely reminder of how dear to 
Christ’s own heart is the union of His Body. This led naturally to 
a litany of confession and ae for the grievous sins of dis- 
unity in the past and prayer for forgiveness. All was now ready for 
the central ceremony. One by one the representatives of the uniting 
churches stood forth to read aloud the resolutions of their respective 
governing bodies accepting the scheme of union and then laid upon 
the altar a book containing the signatures of the Ministers in each 
Communion assenting to the Basis of Union and accepting the 
Constitution of the united Church. Then came the solemn declara- 
tion by the Bishop presiding that the Church of South India had 
come into being. The Te Deum followed immediately as a fitting 
climax, after which the six existing Bishops, kneeling at the Com- 
munion rail, were commissioned by a Presbyter of each of the non- 
episcopal Churches to exercise their authority throughout the 
Church of South India. Those Presbyters who were present were 
then commissioned by the Bishop presiding, all standing to declare 
their loyal acceptance of the Basis of Union, which includes the 
Creed of the Church, and then kneeling to receive an added authority 
for the exercise of their ministry wherever they may be appointed. 
The service closed with the Lord’s Prayer said for the first time by 
the re-united family of God and with the Benediction said by the 
whole congregation to signify the mutual blessing given and received 
in this act of union. 
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There was half-an-hour’s interval before the service of Holy 
Communion and consecration of the nine new Bishops—the first 
service of any kind to be held in the newly constituted Church. All 
the Bishops, robed in white rochets with saffron stoles and bands, 
and a goodly company of Presbyters who were taking various parts 
in the service, processed round the outside of the Cathedral and in 
through the great west door to the singing of the hymn ‘Holy, Holy, 
Holy’ as they came up the nave. Bishop C. K. Jacob was still the 
Bishop presiding; the order of Holy Communion followed that of 
the Anglican Prayer-book and the form for the consecration of the 
Bishops was closely modelled upon that of the Anglican Church. 
The Epistle and Gospel were read by Presbyters formerly of the 
South India United Church and the Methodist Church respectively 
and it was indeed an inspiring moment when the Nicene Creed was 
recited for the first time in unity. The sermon preached by the 
Rev. J. S. M. Hooper, for many years Convener of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Union, was an impressive reminder of St Paul’s vision 
of the Church as the living temple of God, our deep failure to realize 
it in the past and our hope for the future. St Augustine prayed: 
‘Make me pure, O God, but not to-day’. There was an overwhelming 
temptation for Christians of all denominations to pray: ‘Make us 
one, O Lord, but not now, not now. Make no claims upon us in this 
generation for decision and action; leave us in our familiar ease.’ 
But those who are heirs to the vision of Tranquebar can never rest 
content with vain lamentations concerning ‘our unhappy divisions’ 
or with mere lip service to Christ’s purpose. However difficult the 
path they must go forward to organic union. 

There followed immediately the consecration of the new Bishops, 
each being presented by two Presbyters of his former Communion 
as ‘a godly and well-learned person to be ordained and consecrated 
Bishop’ and all being then examined, in the sight of the congregation, 
in proof of their fitness for the high office to which they had been 
called. There was a short litany of intercession for the Church as a 
whole and silent prayer for the men about to be consecrated, with 
the Veni Creator sung kneeling. Then came the laying-on of hands 
by the Bishop presiding, assisted by two other Bishops (Madras 
and ‘Tinnevelly) and three Presbyters from each of the other 
uniting churches, signifying that this ancient rite of Apostolic times, 
which symbolizes the descent of the Holy Spirit, was a corporate 
act of consecration on the part of the whole Church in which all 
recognized Christ Himself to be the true Consecrator. A Bible was 
then presented to each Bishop, with the injunction that he give 
heed unto reading, teaching and exhortation and reminding him of 
his responsibility for the Word of God; likewise a staff, symbolic of 
his pastoral office, in which he is required to be a faithful shepherd 
to the flock of Christ with all the loving ministry which that entails. 
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Thus the Church of South India was provided with her full com- 
plement of overseers who, at the same time, are among their fellow 
Christians as those who serve, coming not to be ministered unto 
but to minister. 

The service then continued until it reached its climax in the 
first Communion given and received by those who had at last found 
the fulfilment of their oneness in Christ. It was indeed one of the 
many marvels of that great day that close upon three thousand 
people, seven hundred in the Cathedral and two thousand in the 
pandal outside, should all have been enabled to join in that Family 
Meal and not one of them will surely forget the beauty and peace 
of that blessed half-hour when, in the silence of unbroken 
worship, the children of the One Father knelt at the one altar to 
receive the Broken Body of their undivided Lord. With oblation, 
thanksgiving, adoration and benediction the service drew to a close 
and then there burst forth, as if indeed all the sons of the morning 
were shouting for joy, the triumphant refrain of the last hymn: 
‘One Church, One Faith, One Lord’. Who, as they watched that 
great procession come down the Cathedral, could forget ‘many a 
day of darkness, many a day of strife’, when it seemed as if nothing 
could save the negotiations from shipwreck, or fail to remember 
the faithful few who, having fought bravely for this great achieve- 
ment, are more one with us than ever in the Communion of 
Saints? 

Since this day, all over South India, many new dioceses have 
been inaugurated and many new Bishops installed, generally with 
great joy and enthusiasm, often with much local colour and festivity 
typical of the Indian village, occasionally under the shadow of 
dissentient parties. It cannot be stressed too strongly that this is 
only the inauguration of union, not the consummation. As we learn 
bit by bit, perhaps even by painful degrees, how good and joyful a 
thing it is to dwell together in unity, we shall need to face frankly 
and fearlessly the difficulties which will almost inevitably arise. 
No good can come from ignoring or minimizing such problems; 
rather they constitute for the whole body of Christendom a call 
to prayer, earnest and unceasing, for this great new venture in the 
Kingdom of God. Nobody will need such prayer more than the 
Bishops and leaders of the new Church; no one will need grace to 
practise gentleness, patience and understanding more than each 
and every member of the smallest congregation. The road to 
the full consummation of union is no primrose path but the 
Via Dolorosa of Christ Himself, since they are His Wounds we seek 
to heal. 

Moreover, it can surely be no chance coincidence that has 
brought this union to fruition at a time when the unity of India is 
in dire peril and her peoples need, as never before, the ministry 
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of reconciliation in Christ. The Hindu Editor of a South Indian 
paper has written as follows: 


The Christian Church is to-day a true brotherhood in South India of all 
races, languages and nations who have found unity in the spirit of the Great 
Teacher of Nazareth whose mission was to redeem and unite the peoples of 
the earth into one family. That this ideal has been the guiding light of the 
Church of South India is the first lesson of to-day’s inauguration. . . . The 
new Church is a great contribution of the Christian spirit to the cause of 
unity. Its value is incalculable in promoting the larger unity which is 
India’s need to-day. 


Success in church union can only be achieved if the Holy Spirit 
makes of us all one new man, stretching out to the stature of the 
fullness of Christ and showing His love to the world He died to 
save. To this supernatural and wonderful calling we dedicate our- 
selves afresh. Brethren, pray for us. 

CaROL GRAHAM 














CHURCH AND ISRAEL 
By H. L. ELLISON! 


Ste International Missionary Council’s Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews had held an enlarged meeting 
in Vienna in the summer of 1937, but the Committee as a whole 
had not been able to meet since then. There was, therefore, general 
satisfaction in interested circles when it became known that there 
was to be an enlarged meeting in Basle from June 4th to 7th, 1947. 

The superlative organization of the Verein der Freunde Israels 
in Basle and the gracious and wholehearted hospitality offered by 
their friends in the city virtually guaranteed a happy background to 
the meeting, while Switzerland obliged with a heat wave. The 
arrangements facilitated a greater degree of fellowship outside 
sessions than is often possible when such a meeting is not held 
in a special conference centre. 

The greatest value of the conference was naturally in the oppor- 
tunity which it offered of meeting fellow-workers in the missionary 
cause among the Jews from whom one had been separated by long 
years of war, although, alas, there were many gaps in their number. 
Thirteen countries were represented by over sixty delegates, but 
distance and political circumstances unfortunately led to certain 
countries either being under-represented or being without delegates 
at all. 

If one were to compare this conference with its predecessors, its 
obvious lack of programme preparation would stand out. The 
various papers only reached the delegates when they met for the first 
time; some were distributed even later. As a result there was no 
possibility of adequately assimilating them before the sessions. 
This drawback was aggravated by the fact, judging at least by 
internal evidence, that only two of the papers had been written 
primarily to be read rather than to be studied at leisure, viz. Dr 
Horton’s outstanding contribution on “The Church and Anti- 
semitism’, which gripped its hearers even though it was read at the 
end of a long day, and the present writer’s paper on “The Church 
and the Hebrew Christian’. The actual labour of the sessions was 
thereby greatly increased and the discussions rendered less effective 
than they might have been. This is no criticism of the organizers. 
They were faced with the choice of inadequate preliminary 


1Mr H. L. Ellison, who was a missionary among the Jews of Poland and 
a, before the war, is Editorial Secretary to the Mildmay Mission to the 
ews. 
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preparation or of postponing the conference to 1948, and there 
is no doubt that their choice was the right one. 

Two features stand out from the deliberations and conclusions of 
the conference which are likely to have widespread effects. In spite 
of a thoughtful and unusual paper on “The Church and Zionism’, 
by Pfarrer Brunner, the commission dealing with the subject found 
it hard to produce an agreed report. Though many might have 
considered it innocuous, on its presentation to the conference it 
immediately aroused strong opposition, and it soon became clear 
that it was impossible to frame any constructive statement which 
would enjoy anything like unanimity. It would have been easy to 
gain the superficial impression that the line of cleavage was Anglo- 
Saxons versus the rest and missionaries versus executives, but certain 
contributions to the discussion showed that it was not as simple as 
all that. Discussion between the sessions revealed that the views 
brought forward in public had been far too superficial and that the 
reasons for disagreement went much deeper than had been indicated. 
Furthermore, there were not a few delegates who had not expressed 
their opinion because to have done so would have been still further to 
increase disagreement. The outcome was that the conference, with 
a considerable dissentient minority, adopted a motion in which it 
regretfully acknowledged that the subject of Zionism had been too 
inadequately studied from the Christian standpoint for any real 
agreement to be reached. The World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council were requested to summon a 
aeces conference for the study of this question. It is to be hoped 
that this very unexpected conclusion will open the eyes of Christian 
leaders to the extent to which Christian thought about Zionism has 
been swayed by emotions and too little influenced by facts and the 
application of Christian principles to them. 

The other outstanding feature of the conference was that it 
showed that the Hebrew Christian movement may be said to have 
come of age. This was evident in the fact that about a quarter of all 
the delegates were Hebrew Christians, and a Hebrew Christian, 
the Rev. J. Peltz, of Chicago, was chosen as one of the new vice- 
chairmen of the Committee. 

Far more important and significant was the adoption of the report 
of the Commission on the Church and the Hebrew Christian, with 
criticism confined to a few minor verbal infelicities which were 
suitably amended. It is worth quoting in full, for it provides an 
ample recognition of those principles that have been urged by the 
International Hebrew Christian Alliance ever since its inception 
in 1925. 

The people of Israel, oe virtue of their election by God, have been and 

e 


remain a mystery incapable of being fitted into the normal categories of 
national existence. It is impossible to explain their existence merely in terms 
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of a religious community, and hence it is in no mere idealistic sense that we 
unanimously affirm that the Jew who by faith becomes a member of the 
Church of Christ in a very real sense remains a Jew, and may with full 
justification be called a Hebrew Christian. 

e affirm our conviction that it is normally every Christian’s duty to 
‘abide in that calling wherein he was called’, and hence it should normally 
be expected that the Hebrew Christian will maintain his identity both in 
his relations with the Church and with his brethren according to the flesh. 
It should be considered legitimate and natural, if this should lead to customs 
and theological language differing from that of his Gentile brethren. It is, 
however, certain that any such differences are primarily the result of human 
sin and frailty; they do not imply that the Hebrew Christian has any 
privileged position in the Church, and they will assuredly vanish in the 
perfection of the eternal state. 

We affirm that the manner in which the Hebrew Christian can best 
express and preserve his identity before his own people is one to which he 
must himself be led by the Holy Spirit. So long as the Hebrew Christian 
does not misrepresent thereby the teaching of Christ nor compromise with 
Judaism, the Gentile Christian should be prepared to show him all 
sympathy and understanding. We would, however, point out that the 

ebrew Christian has a responsibility to his Gentile brother in the faith 
as well as to his brother according to the flesh, and that love should keep 
him from causing the former unnecessary misunderstanding and offence. 

Convinced as we are that, although national differences do not necessarily 
disappear in Christ, national churches represent a departure from the mind 
of Christ for His Church, however much such a concession to human 
frailty may have been necessary, we would profoundly deplore the setting 
up of a Hebrew Christian Church, the more so as there seems to be no 
imperative reason for such an action. We confess that the lack of love and 
understanding for the Hebrew Christians in many local churches is such 
that the setting up of local Hebrew Christian churches is unavoidable, but 
we would urge that no such step be ever undertaken unnecessarily, and 
that the existence of such a need should call the Church at large to penitence 
for its lack of love. 

We recognize with grief that the Hebrew Christian all too often does 
not feel at home in the Church of Christ, and we call on the Church at 
large to realize that the main reasons are our lack of love, which cannot 
find room for the stranger, and the latent root of anti-semitism which often 
poisons the Church’s life where it is least realized. Attempts at unwarranted 
particularism on the part of the Hebrew Christian should rather be ground 
of a repentance for the Church than for condemnation of those who so 
often have had so little demonstration of the better way. 


It now remains for resolutions on paper to be carried into practice. 
If this can be done, much of the virulence of the Jewish nationalistic 
opposition to the Christian approach to the Jew may be overcome. 


H. L. ELitison 











THE PRESENCE OF PROTESTANTISM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


By ALBERTO REMBAO! 


ee word ‘presence’ is used here in its sense most holy: for 

now, in retrospect after a long journey through the Tropics 
and the Andes and the Austral Pampas, the old quotation acquires 
a new and actual meaning: ‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord’; one saw Him coming into every department 
of Latin American life: Christ the Lord in action, everywhere, among 
the rich and among the not-so-rich; among the poor and among the 
not-so-poor. Every clime and latitude, every race and nation seemed 
to be aifected by the touch of His finger divine. . . . Perhaps it was 
our fancy—my wife’s and mine—but in any event we moved for 
ten months in a world of becoming and progress, of advance and 
accomplishment, of witness and martyrdom, everywhere, from the 
Mexican frontier and the Spanish Antilles to the borders of the 
Argentinian black lands and the limits of the Chilean lakes. Every- 
where the old play was being enacted anew according to the same 
old pattern: the ancient mode of advance, the universal way of the 
Book of Acts and the Epistles of the Apostle. To the North and to 
the South, on the mountain and the plain, on the shores of the 
Pacific and on the Atlantic side, we saw a world coming to Life 
eternal at the proper moment, in the fullness of the times. 

To-day, the twenty Latin American nations may well be classified 
as Protestant, in the sense that in each one of them the Evangelical 
community is already too numerous to be regarded as a minority 
and strong enough to cause the general public to stop and look and 
listen. In any event, that community, anywhere, is not the feeble 
congregation of outcasts hanging around the philanthropic skirts 
of foreign missionaries, but rather a most powerful ferment with 
sufficient energy of radiation to alter for good the social atmosphere 
and the spiritual climate of a whole continent. But some evidences 
must be adduced in support of this claim. 

We left New York for Rio de Janeiro in a little contrivance 
under the Argentinian flag. The Angel Melendres was built to do 
the coasting trade between Buenos Aires and the Pampa ports, 
Tierra del Fuego way; but during the war her owners found it 
profitable to send her to Philadelphia and New York, at handsome 
rates. The Angel Melendres was full of missionaries of all kinds. 


1 Mr Rembao is editor of La Nueva Democracia, the monthly magazine of the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 
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A Methodist couple was headed for ‘El Vergel’ after their American 
furlough in California. ‘El Vergel’ in Central Chile is the experi- 
mental station where millions of trees are produced every year, to 
save the narrow Chilean land from the deadly impacts of erosion. 
‘El Vergel’ has taught the farmers of the Andean slopes to walk 
zigzagging when going up or down hill; for it is a sin against the 
land to walk'straight up or down, since the footsteps make a path for 
the rain to carry the good Chilean earth to the sea. 

Besides the Methodists there were three or four ‘faith mission’ 
couples. One from the Church of God in Georgia going to 
Corrientes in Argentina; another, from a Lutheran independent board 
of missions, to establish an agricultural station in Bolivia. Their 
sending agency is somewhere in Minnesota. The home folks could 
not find the required funds for the Bolivian venture in time to 
catch the Argentinian boat; so the couple took train for New York 
anyway, quoting chapter and verse—Genesis xx1I, 8. We had an 
interesting chat with this Lutheran brother regarding finances and 
faith. There is a little difference between an old-fashioned mission 
and a faith mission. “The former’, said he, ‘trusts the Lord every 
365 days, at budget time; the latter, every twenty-four hours, at the 
time of decision. .. .’ 

There were on board also missionaries from other concerns. 
The one from General Motors was taking along ten automobiles, 
brand new, ‘one for me and the other nine for the politicians in 
Sao Paulo’. Two others were from Swift’s, ham and bacon and all 
species of salami. ‘They were going to join their staffs at La Plata. 
Among the hundred-odd passengers I counted no less than a dozen 
Brazilian engineers, every blessed one of them a graduate of 
‘Mackenzie College’, which is a Presbyterian engineering school, 
the most important one in the land of the Amazon. Of course, after 
fifty years it has become a national institution and I gather that the 
Presbyterian accent has become proportionately oecumenical; but 
in any event, as one of the lot told me: 


‘The honest-to-goodness engineer who is not a graduate of ‘Mackenzie’ 
is a rara avis in my country. . . . Of course, I am an engineer, but I did not 
graduate. The greatest burrada (something like asininity) of my life was 
that: that I did not finish. You have no idea what an honour it is to have 
a Mackenzie diploma. . .” 


My friend has not done badly, however, since he owns coffee land 
galore and ten thousand milch cows. So you see, ‘Mackenzie’ is the 
locus of the point where the Gospel conditions technology in 
Brazil. ... 

We went to Belo Horizonte on the outer lip of the hinterland. 
Sunday morning we visited First Presbyterian. The Sunday-school 
superintendent is also Minister of Finance (State treasurer) of the 
Province of Minas Geraes. Then of a Friday evening there was a 
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party at the Methodist School for Girls. All the local intelligentsia 
was there, with some functionaries from the Department of Educa- 
tion of the United States as an extraordinary attraction. I found 
that the ‘Isabella Hendrix’ is the rendez-vous for the metropolitan 
literati, and kindred elements. 

Sunday morning, at Rio, we went to First Baptist, for our first 
black and white service. There were at least twelve hundred brethren 
worshipping together, black and white, more coelestiale; one would 
think that the seating arrangement had been co-ordinated by some 
alphabetical agency, for there they were, one black and one white, 
one white and one black, on the sides and on the balcony. . . . The 
minister received some forty souls into the Church’s bosom; they 
told me that new members are received every Sunday. The man 
in charge, Joao Soren, had just returned from Italy, where he served 
as a chaplain with the Brazilian Army. His brother is Principal of 
the boys’ school (Southern Baptist). “We have to advertise in the 
dailies six or seven weeks in advance: “Inscriptions are closed. No 
more room’”’.’ However, they take care of some two thousand. 

‘In Brazil, to-day’, according to Paulo Freyre de Araujo, ‘the 
Gospel is growing with a frightening (asustador) rhythm; because 
it is almost incredible that with such weak tools the Lord should be 
working miracles. It frightens us because very soon there will not 
be enough shepherds to tend so many new sheep... .’ 


INTERLUDE 


In Sao Paulo the University was not in session. The President 
was travelling in the United States. His name, to me, is symbolic 
of the Brazilian attitude vis-d-vis the United States by comparison 
with the rest of the Latin American tribes: Dr Jorge Americano 
(George American). In every Spanish-speaking country there is 
always a complaint subtle or otherwise about the northern giant 
recently become good neighbour. . . . An American cultural attaché 
told me that in every inter-American cultural enterprise the Latins 
are always eager to have it plainly understood, to begin with, that 
culture does not exist in the United States and that the best way 
for North American delegates to behave is to keep their peace, 
listen and learn. . . . Of course, there may be exaggeration as to this 
attitude; and more than one cultured Anglo-Saxon would interpret 
it as a defensive technique. In Brazil the approach to the U.S.A. is 
different, and positive; perhaps in view of the fact that Brazil also 
has a sense of superiority and centrifugal sufficiency. Coffee, you 
know. My friend of the ten thousand cows told me confidentially: 

The future of the Western world is a twofold manifestation: U.S.A. 


and Brazil. The Spanish-speaking countries do not count because they are 
too many and too weak. Eighteen of them; but you cannot make a real one 
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out of the whole group. Geography is against them. . . . But Brazil is one, 
7,000,000 inhabitants strong. It is like the United States. Even the United 
tates should beware, because our potentiality for growth is stupendous, 


formidable, ferocious. . . . 

I was fortunate enough to have the counsel and advice of one 
of the university professors, one of those ‘who cannot afford to go 
away during the summer’. His charming wife gave me insights into 
Brazilian sociology that I could not derive from Gilberto Freyre’s 
Casa grande e senzala. She described a human process that later on 
I could notice also in the other countries on our route. I refer to 
the presence of the People as such, people as conceived in the Christian 
way, as children of the same Father: as persons. The global socio- 
logical fact is that we have reached rock bottom in human relations. 
There are no more classes. The concept of ‘masses’ is already 
obsolete. Marxism as a gospel for a slave stratum of society does 
not appeal any more, because there are no more slaves. The slaves 
of 1947 wear no chains, so the cry of 1847 has lost its thunder. 

Consider, for instance, the servant situation in Sao Paulo. I 
refer you here to my university friend’s analysis: 


The state of things has become impossible to bear from the standpoint 
of the upper middle class. Getulio Vargas, whether one likes him or not, 
accomplished the bouleversement of the master-servant relation. In his last 
years of office he legislated by edict and by Congress a long series of pro- 
labour laws: higher wages, vacations, pensions, health insurance, etc., etc. 
ad nauseam. Now, any common servant requires 600.000 reis ($30.00; since 
then, wages and prices have gone much higher) for eight hours of feeble 
endeavour. So, one has to follow advice and send scouts into the countryside 
to engage workers who are not tainted with the metropolitan socialistic 
vices of the labour unions. But it is of no avail. They sent me a nice, coloured 
man, for my garden, from a near-by village. He is unacquainted with labour 
—y but he asks questions. How much is the salary? Is it dry or wet 
(‘Dry’ means without board.) How wet? I mean, do you serve meat every 
day, twice a day? Do I get my eleven o’clock coffee with its corresponding 
- aeagegl I must be fed well. For a fasting diet I’d rather remain in my 
village... . 


Of course, by now it is common knowledge that Argentinian 
President Perén’s victory in 1946 was due in good part to the 
descamisado vote, the so-called lower class people. The purser of 
the Angel Melendres explained the Perén phenomenon to me: 


My dear sir, I have never been in politics. I am sixty-seven years old. I 
have been on board these ships for thirty-nine consecutive years. I should 
have retired already, but I cannot afford it. My children have their own 
families to support. Heretofore, my wife and I have seen nothing on the 
horizon but the poorhouse. And now, suddenly, this man (Perén) appears 
giving us a Christmas bonus equivalent to one month’s pay, and a 30 per cent 
increase in salary, and a system of pensions for old age, and this and that. . . 
I do not want to know anything abe. I am for that man... . 


In Chile I obtained the same report at a round-table on immigra- 
tion. Chile used to be the country of ‘rotos’ (the ragged ones), the 
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pariahs, people who would go about showing large areas of their 
epidermis for lack of garment. ‘Well, sir, there are no more “‘rotos” 
in Chile. . . . You do not find one on the street, not even for medicine 
(Ni para remedio). Why? Ask Hitler. When the Nazis began per- 
secuting the Hebrews, the latter fled; some of them came to Chile. 
It was Jewish refugees who started the cheap clothes industry in 
this country. To-day, all the “rotos” dress like gentlemen and you can 
not tell the “‘roto”’ ioe the well-to-do on these streets of God. she: 

I could go on with factual cases on the same theme: the slaves 
have evaporated from the city scene. Consider a Mexican case. 
It is late breakfast-time at a middle-class hotel in Mexico City. 
$3.00 U.S.A. per diem. The proprietor is having his orange juice 
and corn flakes (made in Mexico, but American patent and style). 
The waiter is flirting with the cashier. The owner remonstrates. 
The waiter’s retort was taken almost verbatim by this spectator: 

Distinguished Manager: Please do not lose your sense of proportion. 
The young lady is my friend and she asked me a civil question which I 
answered and that led to a bit of conversation. Your interests have not 
been injured thereby. Besides I am a human being. You seem to forget 
that the days of slavery are gone . . . for good. Furthermore, my conversing 
with my colleagues does not give you a right to scold me here in the presence 
of all these ladies and gentlemen, and tourists besides. If you have any 
complaint, enter it with the Arbitration and Conciliation Board, and be 


sure to send a copy to my Local No. 37, Restaurant and Saloon Em- 
ployees, C.T.M. 


I have gone into these lengthy details because that social condi- 
tion has a most direct relation to the spread of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ in Latin America, in view of the fact that our enterprise, in 
my estimation, is riding the crest of social ferment according to the 
Pauline dictum that all things are worked harmoniously for the 
benefit of those who love God. 


A ‘TRIPARTITE CULTURAL PROMOTION 


Latin America, as is well known, is an arbitrary designation. 
It is rather a geographical expression. I gather that the name grew 
out of a bit of astute nineteenth-century French ideological propa- 
ganda. The term, however, is convenient and apparently it has 
taken root; but there are differences as between country and country. 
We have there a Spanish-speaking and a Portuguese-speaking part. 
So to start with, Brazil is something very distinctly apart from the 
rest of the countries. And there are different characteristics among 
regions, as for instance, between the heavily European-stocked 
Argentina and Uruguay on the one extreme and the solidly Indian 
Mexico on the other. The high plateau countries—Mexico, Colombia, 
Pert, for instance—are mestizo countries with the Indian element 
predominating. But the Caribbean Isles and the coasts of Northern 
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Colombia, Northern Venezuela, Mexico and Central America have 
their more or less heavy admixture of African blood. . . . So even 
Spanish-speaking America seems to be a tripartite cultural 
promotion. 

In this light, Latin American Protestantism has become some- 
thing of the earth earthly and, naturally, it appears already tinted 
by local idiosyncrasies. Chilean Protestantism seems different from 
the River Plate variety. The Plateans evince their best on the fore- 
front of Polemics and witness for Christ on a level of juridical 
modernity. Our brilliant preachers there have been breaking lances 
for Christ against the windmills of totalitarian ideology and 
ecclesiastical intolerance. Only recently a Methodist pastor received 
a suspended sentence for a sort of /ése majesté verbal act against 
the Minister of War. Our man welcomed the occasion to repeat 
the charges and to announce that he meant to fight for freedom on 
that line if it took him all winter. He was finally acquitted of all 
charges. 

The Chileans, on the other hand, have brought forth fruits of 
a more Apostolic strain. Chilean Protestantism is unique in this 
respect. Evangelism there is the common task and the common- 
place. John Wesley would feel very much at home in that austral 
land. There one is able to see a Church that is truly proletarian and 
a religion for the common people. Religion is a workaday propo- 
sition; the faithful are full of it and the congregations are dynamos 
of spiritual activity. Please study Case No. 73 of our diary. We 
were shipwrecked on Lake Nahuel Huapi—which interpreted means 
‘Nasty ‘Tiger-—and so missed our train connexion and had to 
sojourn in Osorno, in Southern Chile, Valdivia ways, in the so- 
called ‘German provinces’ of that Republic. With twenty-four hours 
to spare we went looking for the ‘hermanitos’, which means ‘little 
Brethren’ as one says it in Mexico, where the diminutive connotes 
love rather than size. We landed at a German church. . . . A rather 
sad experience. In the rectory there was no picture of the Master, 
no cross, no sign of Christianity to speak of. Instead, commanding 
the whole southern wall of the large room, a heroic-size picture of 
Hitler and a smaller one of von Hindenburg. The pastor was rather 
sharp. I told him I was looking for the ‘Evangelicals’. . . . Yes, his 
church was Evangelical, but not the kind I had in mind. I ventured 
to ask whether his connexion was with Missouri Synod, or with 
the other body in the United States. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘the people you 
are looking for live on the other side of town. Follow this street 
until you reach the first bridge. There at the head of the bridge 
you have the topographical centre of the Canuto community. . . .’ 

There are some four or five Evangelical churches in Osorno. 
We stumbled into that of the Christian and Missionary Alliance on 
a Friday afternoon with the sun about ready to forsake the day. . . . 
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Mrs Gatica, the minister’s wife, made us welcome and without 
further ado proceeded to show us the new temple. ‘Of course it is 
not new. Really it has been rebuilt, as you can see . . . at a cost of 
23,000 pesos of which by now we owe only 6,000, and would like 
to pay them as soon as possible, but the young people’s society has 
gone into Quixotics again (andan con otra quijotada). They want 
to raise $17,000 for a truck so that my husband will be able to visit 
more adjacent missions and so that the choir can go along with him on 
weekdays. . . . For instance now my husband is down South and 
the trip takes him three days. With the truck it would be only 
one. ... This is the new kitchen . . . so ample. Now when we have 
conventions, people from the neighbouring villages do not have 
to bring their own food. . . . This is my daughter. She practises at 
her organ every day. Now she is able to accompany all hymns, even 
the difficult ones. . . . Play a hard one for the brethren, Lucy... . 
This is my boy. He also helps. . . . The older boy is in Concepcion, 
at the University. He is going to be a physician . . . I mean a Christian 
physician, of course. . . . By the way, brother, will you preach for 
us to-night?’ I said that it was already six o’clock and that there 
had been no announcement. . . . She replied that it was immaterial 
and, addressing the boy: ‘George, go and — the word” that 
there is going to be a service this evening’. Two hours later there 
was a full house, including some brethren from the other per- 
suasions. One of them, a Baptist layman, accompanied us back to 
our hotel. On the way, walking a distance of six blocks, he enlightened 
me with ‘seven irrefutable points’ to explicate why the Eucharist 
should be a closed affair. . . . “Tell me frankly, are you convinced? 
Does my reasoning sound reasonable?’ I evaded debate by saying 
that I was a layman and knew little about theologies. . . . ‘Ah, but 
you should; laymen should know more theology than the preachers, 
so that the preachers maintain their steps within the narrow path 
which leads to the truthful truth... .’ 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord has been spreading tre- 
mendously among the Chilean working classes. The faith mission 
type of Christianity is most powerful because it is self-supporting, 
since the majority of the membership is a tithing folk. In Santiago, 
a public taxi-driver offered the writer free transportation, ‘since we 
are brothers in Christ’. He is a young person in his middle twenties. 
He works only eight hours a day, because ‘anyway the Lord blesses 
me plenty’; he owns his taxi and could work nights also; but no; 
his nights are for church work; he is the director of a thirty-piece 
guitar, mandoline and violin orchestra at his father’s church. Organ 
music seems to be tabi: among these brethren. (Umania is the name.) 

In Santiago, if you are a member of that particular church and 
you wish to go to evening service at eight, you cannot do it, unless 
you do preliminary street work at 6.30. You will have to go to the 
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corner or park or tenement district assigned to you, where some 
lay member will preach. There is absolute freedom of street 
preaching in Chile, for all sects, including the major one. From 
each post, the groups march to church deployed by fours, singing 
all the way to the accompaniment of guitar and mandoline. The 
reason for the rule is the lack of room. The latecomers stay outside 
and listen to the service through loudspeakers. The average attend- 
ance is well above the one thousand mark. 

The Chilean Pentecostals are a unique variety, different from 
their North American colleagues. The movement started from a 
schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, at the beginning of this 
century. For reasons unknown to the writer, a minister of the name 
of Hoover abandoned his organization in Valparaiso, but apparently 
almost the whole flock went with him. So, the Chilean Pentecostal, 
in the opinion of the writer, is really a Methodist gone native; 
Chilean Pentecostalism is indigenous on the one hand, and ‘Latin’ 
on the other. The music, for instance, would give you a criterion 
of differentiation. The American Pentecostal sings syncopatingly, 
while the South American does his singing in waltz time. 


SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE GOSPEL 


These people have acquired a reputation for good morals and 
high character that is worth noting, if one cares to delve into the 
sociological implications of the Gospel. Many a time the reader of 
dailies can see advertisements in the Help Wanted section of the 
paper: ‘Wanted, 40 journeymen. Must be Canutos’. Canuto is a 
popular synonym for Protestant Christian. It appears that they are 
so called because of the name of an early missionary, Canuth or 
Kanuth. It means, therefore, a follower of Canuth. Why do the 
industrialists discriminate in favour of the Canutos? ‘Because they 
do not steal, or lie, or get drunk. Because they are not “‘lunatics’’.’ 
Now, a lunatic in Chilean labour parlance is a labourer who does 
not report for work on Monday p my due to the hangover from 
his customary week-end inebriation. 


THe WITNESS OF THE SCHOLARS 


Perhaps it would be well to substantiate this observation further. 
The present Rector of the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, 
Dr Luis Alberto Sanchez—a practising Roman Catholic himself— 
has studied what he calls ‘the Religious Problem in the Americas’. 
In one of his essays on the subject appearing some four years ago 
in Religion in Life, he mentions the fact that, about 1943, a group of 
ana university professors in Lima, Peri, gave a series of 
ectures in Lima concerning Protestantism, attacking it, certainly, 
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but also giving it an attention which heretofore had been maintained 
in the shadows. . . . (In those lectures) the fact was mentioned that 
the Evangelical missions had made considerable progress amon 
the Indians of certain regions like Cusco and Puno. The Evangelica 

reaching had been very effective even on the shores of Lake 
Miticaca, where the Virgin of Copacabana is very popular. The 
authority for this statement is Dr Luis E. Valcdrcel, Director of the 
Archeological Museum in Lima, who says that the Protestant 
missions are making progress and headway among the Quechua 
and Aymara communities of that zone which, one must not forget, 
is one of the redoubts of Andean latifundism. . . .”1 


THE GOSPEL AMONG THE MINERS 


Lota is a mining town on the coast of central Chile. The writer 
spent a Sunday there under Methodist auspices. Brother Sepulveda, 

local pastor, is a mighty man. He was stationed for several years 
at Punta Arenas where the sun sets at 2 o’clock in the morning and 
the wind blows and blows and blows. Now he is enjoying the placid 
weather at Lota, with his good wife and adopted child. ‘First 
Methodist’ is on the central square, at right angles to the Roman 
Catholic temple. The manse is on top of the church. The writer 
still remembers with cordial warmth the hospitality of the Sepul- 
vedas. That Sunday night a good time was had by all. The ample 
building was filled to capacity because the free Methodists had 
come in full force and, further, they had brought along their loud- 
speaking apparatus. The preaching and singing was thus carried 
into the main plaza and the adjoining public places. 


SAINT PETER’s Day IN LOTA 


Lota has some 30,000 inhabitants, of whom more than 3000 
are Protestant . . . allotted among some eighteen different sectarian 
bodies. . . . This atomization however is relieved by the fact that 
there is a local Council of Churches including them all. The differ- 


} ences appear to be imaginary, and at times personal. In the afternoon 


of that Sunday there was a special out-of-doors celebration. It was 
Saint Peter’s Day. Once a year, the Roman Catholic image of the 
Fisherman is taken for a processional outing to the beach and out- 
skirts. From the manse’s window we saw the whole affair. First, 
there came the Coal Company’s brass band lent for the purpose: 
some thirty musicians playing airs; next three acolytes with 
enya paraphernalia, and then the image carried on hand barrows 
by four sailors; next the parish priest, a young fellow with a sense 


1 Luis Alberto Sénchez: El problema religioso en las. Américas. La Nueva Demo- 
cracia, Marzo 1944, pp. 18-21. 
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of humour and an exuberance of mirth. Behind him there were no 
more than half a dozen followers, but he made up for the deficiency, 
shouting lustily at the Methodist building: ‘Hurrah for Saint Peter! 
—Viva San Pedro! . . .’ The procession moved into the adjacent 
cathedral and the function was over. But now, from the opposite 
corner of the square there emerged a tremendous musical noise. . .. 
It is a ‘Canuto’ string band. It looks like a Salvation Army one, 
except for the lack of brass; and it is more numerous; we count 
them: some fifty singing instrumentalists . . . and behind them 
some two hundred extra brothers, singing also. By comparison, 
Saint Peter’s spectacle seemed less spectacular, in spite of the Coal 
Company’s brass band. 





THE PARADOX OF PERUVIAN HETERODOXY 


In Evangelical Pera, the extreme theological left shows definite 
signs of power. By extreme left is meant the groups apart from the 
‘regular’ bodies intimately connected with the foreign missionary 
boards. The left, of course, represents schisms and separatisms; but 
they are there, very much so, in the streets, on the ways and high- 
ways, as specimens of Protestant Christianity. They are unavoidable, 
and very Protestant in the sense that they mean to ‘interpret’ 
Scripture without the imprimatur of Orthodoxy. We Orthodoxians 
are tempted to follow the line of minor resistance and dismiss such 
brethren as exotic and heretic; but, when they become multitude, 
we shall have to reconstruct our thinking. (Consider the fact that 
the bulk of Chilean Christianity is Pentecostal, some 100,000.) We 
may not recognize them as Protestant, but the outside world does. 

In Lima, Peru, the writer attended a meeting of the Free Church 
of Perd, as an invited guest. He made a blunder of protocol, to start 
with, by bringing along with him a Methodist bishop who happens 
to be very fair, with in eyes and a foreign-sounding surname: 
Balloch. The good bishop—a fourth generation Uruguayan—was 
mistaken for a missio and some remarks were made by the 
chairman that will give the reader an idea of the situation among 
those correligionists. 


‘Now that it is my lot to introduce this brother I must’ (said the chair- 
man), ‘say that, of course, we love and cherish all missionaries; but in so far 
as the Free Church of Pert is concerned, we wish them to imitate the good 
and magnificent example set by brother X (the name escaped this 
writer). You remember our last year Synod at Huanuco. Brother X 
was there and we had to recognize him out of our personal love for him. 
But he knew how to solve the problem. He arose and said: “‘Brethren, just 
a little word (una palabrita). Please think as if I were not here. Of course 
I am here, but in the proper manner: on the very last bench, with my head 
bending low, my mouth shut and my heart praying for you. . . .”” Now, my 
dearly beloved, that is an example for paternalistic missionaries to follow. .. .’ 
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The narrator had, of course, to come to the rescue and to 
og pee that the bishop was a ‘national’, very criollo. Furthermore, 
he himself preached in such a way that the ‘missionary’ implication 
was forgotten altogether towards the end of the meeting. At the end 
we were duly embraced three times—by every one of the more 
than two hundred men, women and children congregated there. 
Next morning, the officers, fifty strong, came to our hotel, to be 
photographed with us under the statue of San Martin. 


Tue Docvors OF PHILOSOPHY AND LETTERS 


These officers of an extreme Left confession constitute an Evan- 
gelical phenomenon worth mentioning. Among them there were not 
less than a dozen doctors of philosophy and letters from the local 
and ancient university of San Marcos: lawyers, school teachers, 
sociologists. Also, many students. At the meeting, the night before, 
one noticed that it was the university people who seule led the 
group. The writer was on the platform and could hear the orders 
whispered to the pastor from below: ‘Joe, Philip says for you to 
cancel the recitation, and to omit hymn No. 347; and please to make 
the prayer very short....’ Those Pentecostal students function 
at the University as a ‘Christian Students’ Association’ with Ladislao 
Barreto Palacios as President. This traveller obtained the entrée of 
the University’s tribunes through their request that the Rector 
should invite him. They were at the airport to greet us, even though 
we were strangers to them. There is no doubt about it: everywhere, 
the Gospel translates itself also into culture and _ intellectual 
ascendency. 


An AGRO-THEOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT 


Midway between old Lima and its port at Callao, another former 
Methodist preacher by the name of Nuiiez has been conducting an 
aes erage experiment: it is a farm where his candidates for 
the ministry earn their way through seminary toiling at the good 
soil. The writer addressed the boys and girls in the open air. The 
students are ranged in a circle fifty feet in diameter, with as many 
sectors marked on the red ground with lime as there are members 
attending; for the meeting is a private affair. Brother Nujiez is very 
enthusiastic: ‘Please rekindle their fire; tell them about the Youth 
Movement and the Utajg. . . .’ It was at Lima that the Latin 
American Union of Evangelical Youth was born at the beginning 
of this decade. The speaker gave his hearers some information about 
the coming Second Continental Congress of Latin American Youth 
at Havana, Cuba (August 1946). It was July 2gth. ‘It would have 
been fine if one of those eager Christian boys and girls could have 
come also to Havana... .’ 
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The next day, very early in the morning, someone was knocking 
at our door. It was Mr and Mrs Niujiez and Rufino Blanco, one 
of the theological farmers. ‘Brother Rembao, we have come to 
see you concerning what you said yesterday, that the Havana Con- 
gress will really be a pretext to recruit captains for our Lord’s 
coming battle. After you left, this Rufino here decided that he would 
join the ranks, . . . And in view of his decision we thought, in turn, 
that it would be appropriate for him to go to that Congress and be 
recruited there along with the other recruits. And so we have come 
to see whether you have some influence to get him an invitation. .. .’ 
But that was impossible; the meeting was only a week away, and 
the air travel expenses were terrific. . . . Three thousand soles 
for the round trip. Of course, the invitation could be obtained. . . . 
‘Well, brother, then the fact is accomplished; we have the 3000 soles 
here; we raised the money yesterday. . . .’ And so there were three 
delegates from Peru, instead of two, at the Havana meeting. 


Dr Mott AND THE PIRATES 


The Gospel has been growing so rapidly in those parts that 
statistics on the one hand and preconceptions on the other are not 
able to keep up with it. Consider the case of the eminent Chilean 

edagogue, Dr , former head of the Instituto Pedagégico or 

ational Normal School of Chile. The educator, having identified 
this writer as a Protestant, immediately began to challenge him on 
cultural grounds. It happened at a Rotary Club luncheon in 
Santiago. . . . ‘So, you are a Protestant. Tell me, are you a Methodist, 
a Baptist or a Presbyterian?’ The writer answered that he was a 
Congregationalist. The Doctor went on: ‘But in any case you must 
be one of Dr Mott’s agents. Mott was here a couple of years ago 
and I told him many a thing that he did not know. . . . I told him 
that he was four hundred years late . . . ha! ha! ha! I meant that the 
true and pure Gospel of Jesus Christ had been properly preached 
here in our Spanish American nations by Capuchin and. Jesuit 
friars in the middle of the sixteenth century; and that it was 
impolite, in a certain way, to come in the twentieth to try to instruct 
us in a discipline in which perhaps we are rather well versed and 
able to instruct others. . . . What do you think of that?’ 

This narrator answered that the proclamation of the Protestant 
version of the Gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord in Latin America 
goes back at least to the year 1568 of our era. For it was the appear- 
ance of Protestant believers in the recently organized kingdom of 
New Spain (Mexico) that caused the Royal authorities to send Don 
Pedro Moya de Contreras (Archbishop, Visitor of the Royal Audience, 
and of the University, Patriarch and President of the Council of 
the Indies) to establish a full-fledged Tribunal of the Holy Inquisi- 
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tion in Mexico City. In those years of the late sixteenth century 
the English buccaneers at the service of Queen Elizabeth were 
playing havoc with the Spanish fleets. The records read that on 
October 2nd, 1567, John Hawkins set sail from Plymouth with six 
ships under his command. . . . The fleet was headed for the Caribbean 
and Cartagena; but after a series of difficulties, it reached Veracruz, 
looking for victuals. There a Spanish armada was lying in wait for 
the English. It was the early morning of September 23rd, 1568. . . . 
The Spaniards opened fire and before sunset Hawkins had lost all 
his ships except the Fudith and the Minion. Aquines—as Hawkins 
was called among the Spanish—fled North along the Mexican coast 
heading for home, but soon he realized that there was not enough 
food on board, so he left 104 of his men on the Tampico shore, 
promising to come later for them. These pirates, as well as others 
—French Huguenots—shipwrecked on the coast of Yucatan, spread 
through the land of New Spain and before long they were playing 
havoc with Roman Catholic doctrine just as they had previously 
with the Spanish King’s fleets. The Mexican historian Julio Jiménez 
Rueda tells us that the Viceroy Don Martin Enriquez de Almanza 
had undoubtedly noticed that ‘many of the sailors of the ships 
commanded by the Englishman (Hawkins) had spread among 
villages and towns of New Spain, making a propaganda of Lutheran- 
ism which must be stopped as soon as possible, in order to prevent 
the natives of the land becoming infected with their doctrine: a 
disease that the King wanted to avoid by all means possible.’ 

Most of Hawkins’s men were brought to book before the black 


| tribunal. That they were militant Protestants there is no doubt, in 


the light of the minutes of their trial. . . . William Cocrel, William of 
Siles, William Potier and Jacques Mortier had been sold into 
slavery but the Holy Office claimed them in 1572, when they were 
indicted ‘for having used bad words against the Pope; for eating 
meat on Fridays; for reciting Psalms of David and Lutheran prayers; 
for making fun of sacred ornaments. . . .. Mr George G. Conway 
has identified all the men sentenced by the first Mexican auto de fe, 
in the appendix of his book An Englishman and the Mexican Inqutsi- 
tion: Alfred Martin was sentenced ‘for being a Lutheran’... . 
Roger Riert ‘for being a Lutheran’ . . . Juan Ortiz ‘for being under 
suspicion of being a Lutheran’. (Ortiz was a printer by trade. 
Apparently the Gospel had already taken root among the local 
citizenry.)* 

The Chilean educator confessed that he had not been aware of 
the activities of these pirates; and the writer took occasion to quote 

1 Julio Jiménez Rueda: Don Pedro Moya de Contreras, Primer Inquisidor de 
Mexico. Ediciones Xéchitl. Mexico. 1944. p. 37. For ample details see: Corsarios 


franceses e ingleses en la Inquisicién de la Nueva Espatia. Siglo 16. Imprenta Univer- 
sitaria. Mexico. 1945. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 80-9. 
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from a contemporary source an official figure’ to the effect that 
there are in Chile not less than 200,000 self-styled Protestants in a 
population of not more than 5,000,000. This would mean a Pro- 
testant community in the Republic of Chile, including adherents, 
friends, backsliders and sermon-tasters of not less than a half 
million members. So, it was established once and for all with the 
aps professor that our Dr Mott had come to Chile not seeking 
or converts but rather to visit his numerous fellow-believers. 

The space is exhausted. The great theme of the Havana Congress 
must be left for some other time. Suffice it to say that local Pro- 


testantism was able on that occasion, without much ado, to fill the | 


Municipal Greek Theatre with seven thousand church communicants, 
since there was no room for the general public. 


ALBERTO REMBAO 


2 V. DIC—Directorio de Informacién y Cultura, Anibal Jara Letelier, Director. 
Santiago. 1946. DIC breaks the religious population of Chile thus: Protestants, 
4 per cent.; Miscellaneous, 1 per cent; Roman Catholics, 25 per cent; Non- 
believers, 70 per cent. 
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MISSION WORK IN SIAM 
A POST-WAR PICTURE 
By JOHN L. EAKIN! 


I’ is a year and a half since missionaries first returned to the 
work in Siam. These eighteen months have been full of con- 
trasting light and shadow. There are signs of growth and progress in 
the work of the various missions and the Church that are challenging 
and often inspiring. On the other hand, certain developments have 
occurred that have left a wake of discouragement. But this could 
probably be said of the work in any area in these troublous times. 

The return of the missionaries to the field was a tremendous 
event in the lives of the national Christians. The Church had 
managed to weather the war fairly well, but it had been hard going. 
Now, with the missionaries back, there was a general feeling that 
everything would be all right. Such roseate hopes were of course 
impossible of fulfilment. In fact, in many areas of the life of the 
Church, the return of the missionaries not only failed to solve existing 
problems, but created new ones as well. 

The first sign of disillusionment came with the realization of the ~ 
losses in missionary personnel through the war years. People would 
ask, ‘When is Mr A returning?’ And the answer was, ‘He has re- 
signed’. ‘And what about Miss B whom we all love so much?’ 
‘Oh, she has been retired.’ 

In the hey-day of missionary endeavour, some twenty years ago, 
there were fourteen missionaries working in the three mission 
stations south of Bangkok. Just before the war this force had been 
reduced to seven. Now, only one is left on the field. Actually, the 
missionaries have not returned. 

During the war, mission schools and hospitals had been taken 
over by the government as alien property. In many places there had 
been persecution of Christian faculty and personnel. Except in a 
few favoured instances, these institutions could in no sense be called 
Christian. Now that the war was over, the government was ready 
and anxious to hand them back. One of the first tasks confrontin 
the early missionary arrivals was to take over these schools an 
hospitals and get together a Christian—or at least pro-Christian 
—group of nationals to staff them. It was an impossible task. 
The present criticism that these mission institutions are not really 


1The Rev. John L. Eakin is a missionary in Siam with the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 
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Christian is, in some respects, true. But such criticism is hardly just 
in the light of the difficulties involved in getting reorganized. 
Another cause of distress was the fact that the missionaries did 
not have the limitless funds that everyone expected. The rising cost ! 
of living in Siam necessitated the payment of higher and higher 
salaries. The nationals expected that such salaries would be paid as 
a matter of course. The Christians had faced all sorts of privations 
during the war to keep going. Now, surely, prosperous days were 
here again. But it did not work out that way. Instead, salaries in 
mission institutions were lower than the government standards; 
and it was necessary to close some schools to keep the remainder 
open. All this added to the general disillusionment. | 
Furthermore, the Church of Christ had all sorts of excellent | 
plans in mind for enlarging and strengthening its work. An im- |) 
mense budget had been agreed on, considering the size of the 
Christian group, by the General Assembly. Half of this was to be 
raised by the Church; the other half was to come from foreign | 
mission funds. It was a real blow to have to give up many of these 
plans, temporarily at least, for lack of money and personnel. 
There was disillusionment for the missionaries as well as the 
nationals, Problems they had expected to face did not materialize, ! 
Exigencies for which they were unprepared faced them on all sides. | 
There was the wearisome task of getting from one place to another © 
on indescribable trains. ‘The ever-present corruption to be found | 
throughout officialdom was unnerving. Nor can we forget the wear 
and tear of having so much to do that nothing was ever done. Many 
nationals, moreover, who had been faithful co-workers before the 
war, had gone into business during the war years. Now they did not 
want to give up a secure financial present in business for an uncer- 
tain financial future in church work. And one could hardly blame | 
them. Many of these men were seminary-trained, and it would take | 
years to replace them, Meanwhile the Church was starving for lack } 
of leadership. 
Such facts as these are casting deep shadows over the landscape | 
of the Christian work in Siam at the present time. But the reader | 
saat ayer that the shadows are here because there is light. 

e picture of the condition of our missionary forces is not as 
dark, perhaps, as was delineated in the first part of this article. True, 
only a small handful of missionaries remain of those who served in | 
Siam before the war. But Siam is to receive a large number of new 
sppouitecs in the next few years. Several of these are already on the | 
field and more are caning. It will take time for them to learn the | 
language and get into the harness. But the next five years will paint 














a picture very different from the one we see now. And many of these | 
new missionaries will share in producing it. 
The Planning Conference of the American Presbyterian mission, 
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which was held in November 1946, worked out plans and objectives 
for a forward movement that will be far-reaching. The personnel of 
the conference consisted of missionaries on the field, the members 
of the Executive Council of the Church of Christ, many other 
Siamese and Chinese Christians in leadership itions and five 
delegates from the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. It has taken 
longer than was expected to crystallize the recommendations into 
a plan of procedure. But this has now been done and the Five Year 
Plan for the mission, beginning in 1948, will surely bear much fruit. 
Here are a few of the more important projects. 

A mission college is to be inaugurated—perhaps two colleges— 
the first in Chiengmai, the other in Bangkok. Heretofore, Christian 
educational institutions did not go beyond the high-school level. 
There has been a need, for a long time, to extend Christian education 
through the four years of college also. Now this is to be done. It is 
an opportune time for such a move. Our Christian institutions are 
more popular than ever before. They are noted among the Siamese 
for their fine ‘spirit’ and the training that students get there, from 
devoted teachers, beyond the studies set up in the curriculum, All 
the schools are full to overflowing. As we build up a more truly 
Christian faculty in the next few years, the schools will not only be 
noted for their spirit, but as a source of attracting young people 
into making decisions to follow Christ and become members of His 
Church. This is already occurring in some schools and the move- 
ment will spread. The opening of a Christian college will give a 
larger opportunity for reaching educated youth for Christ. 

A new mission hospital is to be operas in Bangkok. A fine piece 
of property for this hospital has already been discovered and a 
missionary doctor and his wife have been assigned for the work. 
Funds will be available for this project after the first of the year. 

Work for youth and university students is being planned. A more 
effective literature programme under a missionary director, and with 
able Siamese assistance, has already been begun and is doing splendid 
work, Plans are also in the making for an effective audio-visual 
programme that will help in both evangelistic and educational work, 
and the opening of a rural reconstruction project in Chiengmai. 

In the matter of church-mission relations, a plan has been set 
up that we hope will eventually lead to all Christian work being 
directed by a self-reliant Church. For the present, mission and 
Church will have separate organizations, with separate committees. 
But Joint Advisory Committees are to be set up on evangelistic 
work, medical work and educational work, as well as literature. 
Each committee is to have on it at least three missionaries appointed 
by the mission and three nationals appointed by the Church’ There 
is also to be a Joint Advisory Fonte, poset of the members of 
the Executive Committees of both Church and mission. These 
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committees, at present, exist only in an advisory capacity, with power 
to recommend actions to Church and mission. But it is to be hoped 
that more and more power will be given them as time goes on and 
as they gain in experience and confidence. 

The most noteworthy work that has been done since the war 
came to an end is a nation-wide movement among the churches in 
which a great number of Christians have been challenged to do 
personal evangelism among their neighbours and friends. This 
movement began as an action of the Church of Christ at its General 
Assembly in October 1945. The Moderator and another minister 
were asked to visit the churches of northern Siam to pluck them out 
of the doldrums and get things moving again. The Moderator felt 
that the best way to get new life into the Church is to persuade 
church members to do personal evangelism. Winning another soul 
to Christ is the best kind of vitamin to increase the vitality of a 
Christian or his Church. 

So these two men initiated a series of ‘Weeks of Evangelism’ 
throughout the churches, beginning in the north, with far- 
reaching results. Others were brought into positions of leadership 
in the movement as time went on, and to-day it is still a vital force 
in the work of the Church as a whole, both through the visits of the 
committee in charge and as a continuing process carried on by the 
local church leaders themselves. 

The Weeks of Evangelism alone have netted a gain of over 
thirteen hundred souls through the efforts of some six hundred 
volunteer workers. There are no statistics as yet as to the number of 
souls garnered through the efforts of the local churches following 
the Weeks of Evangelism. But there is no doubt but that the total 
gain in membership during the last eighteen months has been over 
two thousand. Some churches actually doubled their membership 
in a year. The Weeks of Evangelism held recently in the four 
clutches of Bangkok showed a gain of 94 baptized, 4 restored 
and 32 catechumens. With a statistical membership of 10,000, the 
Church of Christ has made a gain of 20 per cent since the war. 

One of the most interesting phenomena observed in connexion 
with the Weeks of Evangelism is the number of young people 
involved. In general, the rm oar of the volunteers doing personal 
work have been young people under twenty-five years of age. And 
since they would sundraliy work with friends in their own age-group, 
those who were converted and received baptism were predominantly 
young people. All this is a very promising sign for the future. 

In many of the churches, young people are trying to organize 
societies where they can have their own meetings and activities. 
They need help very badly. And that is already available. One of the 
missionaries has been appointed Director of Youth Work. A manual 
for Young Peoples’ Societies is already in the press, and a quarterly 
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with helps for meetings, recreation and work projects will be ready 
for the newly organized societies by the first of the year. Siam was 
able to send two delegates to the Youth Conference at Oslo, both 
going as delegates of the local Y.M.C.A. Conferences for youth 
are being held in various localities from time to time. Christian 
youth in Siam is definitely on the march. 

The gifts of Church World Service for relief in Siam have 
created a great deal of goodwill everywhere. The distribution of these 
supplies iven the Christian leaders many a headache, and 
mistakes have been made. But, in general, the work of distribution 
has been done well. The gifts have been a blessing to thousands of 
SS Moreover, they have been a practical demonstration of the 

act that a Christian gives not to make merit, or to win converts, but 

simply because he wants to be helpful wherever there is need. It is 
difficult for a Buddhist to understand this motive when it is expressed 
only in words. But, through these gifts, from Christians all over the 
United States, we have been able to reveal the principle of the 
Good Samaritan in action. 

In general, the Siamese churches remained static, or even had a 
recession, during the war period. The Chinese branch of the Church 
in Siam, on the other hand, moved forward steadily. ‘The Chinese 
churches in Bangkok were stronger at the end of the war than ever 
before. Other groups of Chinese Christians had also grown in num- 
bers and spirituality, especially when earnest Chinese leadership was 
available. 

This progress is partly due to the fact that the Chinese Christians 
were not aeecnted as insidiously as their Siamese brethren. The 
Chinese ses made more money during the war and were thus able 
to ~ a vital Christian leadership. It is to be hoped that this 
new life will be knit more closely into the work of the Church as a 
whole and that Siamese and Chinese Christians will work together 
in furthering the cause of Christ and the establishment of His Church. 

The actualities of the present are somewhat discouraging. But 
the possibilities that are opening up for the advance of missionary 
work, and the growth of the Church, at the present time, are truly 
a challenge and an inspiration. With a large group of new mission- 
aries on the way, with definite goals in the Five Year Plan, with an 
aroused Church and Christian youth on the march, with mission 
institutions respected and patronized more than ever before—surely 
the shadows will disintegrate and we shall step soon into the blazing 
noontide of a new day for Christian work in Siam. 


Joun L. EAKIN 











THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON 
THE CHURCH IN FIJI 


By S. A. TUILOVONI! 


yA errs Fiji escaped the horrors of war which some of 
the Pacific Islands went through, it still affected her to a 
large extent. She was forced to open her doors and to let in soldiers 
from New Zealand and afterwards from the United States. The 
men who came were of varying calibre, materially and spiritually. 
They were of a mixed type and the influences created as the result 
of their contact with the people of the Colony were therefore rather 
complicated. 

he coming of these men marked the biggest wave of financial 
prosperity that has ever reached the shores of this group of Islands. 
Old and young had a share in it but, as Fijians lack the sense of 
thrift, they soon spent their earnings to the advantage of the shop- 
keepers. Donations to war purposes, however, and to the Red Cross 
in particular, reached a high level during the war. The Church, too, 
benefited by this boom: the contributions in some churches were 
twice as high as in pre-war periods. The unsatisfied hunger for 
more money brought new problems: the wave of newcomers and 
strangers has receded, yet its effects have been left behind, and 
Christianity alone can deal with them. 

The war-time increase in drinking made it seem desirable to 
some non-Europeans to influence members of the Legislative 
Council to propose a Bill for equality in the bar, abolishing the 
former permit system whereby only Fijians and Indians who held 
licences or permits could drink there. Before the Bill was 
it was decided to seek expression of public opinion.The Fijians, 
through the Council of Chiefs, decided to keep to the former 
system, but the Indians had to express a decision for their own 
people before the Legislative Council passed the Bill. The leaders 
of the Christian churches in Fiji contested the liquor question. ‘They 
wrote to the Governor, pointing out the dangers involved, and 
oe the inability of the Police Force of the Colony to cope 

ith the lawlessness that would surely arise if the Bill became law. 
They also depicted the poverty and degradation which would become 
the lot of the Fijians and the Indians. 

The educational policy has been greatly changed. The missions, 
as readers of this Review will know, were the pioneers in educa- 


1 The Rev. S. A. Tuilovoni, of Fiji, a Whitby delegate, is a minister of the 
Methodist Church at Suva. 
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tional work in Fiji. They printed the language, taught the people 
to read and write, instructed them in modern agricultural methods 
and gave them technical education. Although the work of the 
missions was handicapped by lack of funds, yet their accomplish- 
ments deserve the highest praise. At a later stage the Government 
shared the responsibility, and for many years missions and Govern- 
ment have walked hand in hand. But the time has come when the 
missions have to let the hand of the Government go. In the past, 
training of both government and mission teachers was undertaken 
by both. The missions used to prepare more teachers than the 
Government to teach in the Colony. But the responsibility of 
training the future teachers is now entirely in the hands of the 
Government without any help whatever from the missions. 

The Christian tone that has prevailed in most of the schools in 
Fiji during the past years has been due to a large extent to the 
influence of the mission-trained teachers. These Christian young 
men and women were the ambassadors of Christ in the educational 
field. The present policy enforced by the Government for the 
training of the ron has closed the main and direct channel 
whereby most of the teachers in the past were able to acquire a 
Christian outlook and the inspiration to impart it in their daily duty 
to the men of to-morrow. Most of the teachers in Fiji gave religious 
instruction. But under the new system, no government teacher is 
allowed to give religious instruction, save at the direction of the 
manager. Provision is to be made for ministers of religion to give 
religious instruction in day-schools. It is doubtful whether the 
visiting minister will fulfil the task as well as a Christian teacher 
who knows how to present the lesson effectively to the child’s mind 
through teaching methods and personal contact with each pupil 
during the week. The ministers lack knowledge of teaching methods, 
and other engagements, if they coincide with the period of religious 
instruction, will prevent their carrying out this vital task in the 
school. At present the missions are planning for better educational 
facilities in the few schools still in their hands. A joint effort by 
missionary forces in some of the Islands in the Pacific to bring into 
being a large missionary educational college for the training of 
Christian leaders will be a wonderful move. Such an institution 
would serve as a centre of fellowship. At present the theological 
training college in each group functions by itself, but if there is a 
united seminary for the Southern Pacific situated in Fiji, then the 
standard will be much higher than at those now in existence, Now 
that the Pacific Islands are no longer isolated, they should come 
a yn more closely than in the past. In this union seminary they 
will learn to work together for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 
The possibility of such a plan will depend on the co-operation of the 
different mission boards working in the South Pacific. 
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The evangelization of the Indians in Fiji is proving to be a hard 
task. The major cause has been the shortage of missionaries to work 
among them. Most of the missionaries working in the Indian 
section are engaged in the medical and educational institutions, 
with very few to carry out evangelistic campaigns and to find out 
other ways of presenting the Gospel effectively to the non-Christian 
population. The orphanage and hostel system has played a good 

art in bringing some young Indians to embrace the Christian faith. 

he work among the Indians may improve if enough missionaries 
are available to carry on the evangelistic work along lines that will 
appeal most surely to the non-Christian population. It is also 
evident that the members of the Indian Christian community must 
see clearly their own responsibility to witness to Christ’s saving 
love and to win their own families and friends into the fellowship 
of Christ’s Church, ‘one by one’. 

With regard to the Fijian Church, the progress achieved during 
the past hundred years has been very satisfactory. The Methodist 
Church has anek the major part in the evangelization of Fiji and 
in bringing the people to the saving power of Jesus Christ. The 
most outstanding feature of the present situation has been the 
desire to take more responsibility in finance, in building up an 
indigenous Church. Under the new constitution more responsibility 
has been given to the Native ministers. About twenty Native 
Superintendents are doing supervisory work. The five key positions 
are still held by missionaries, but we hope that the time will come 
when they will be handed over to Fijians. Each circuit is independent, 
an arrangement which has given the people more enthusiasm for 
its activities. The ‘sending’ church still supports the missionaries. 

The Fiji district has three synods under the new constitution, 
namely: the Fijian Synod, the Indian Synod, the United Synod. 
The first two Synods are conducted separately, on account of 
language difficulty, but the United Synod is the meeting place of 
the representatives of both. The war has brought many Fijians 
from their villages to a disciplined and more orderly life. ‘They 
have also faced the new ways of life forced upon them. Many 
young men fought in the Solomon Islands, where they distinguished 
themselves, and where many took Christianity seriously and learned 
to walk with the Master. The success which the Fijian soldiers 
gained opened many doors which were previously closed to them; 
and gave both the government and the mission leaders confidence in 
the ene of Fiji. The sending of students to other countries for 
further studies is a sign of a new era for the Colony, in the training 
of leadership. Missionaries have also made arrangements to send 
students to Australia for training in Christian leadership. 

We are thankful to God for the witness which the South-sea 
missionaries in New Guinea, New Britain, the Solomon Islands 
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and Northern Australia have borne during the war years, in shepherd- 
ing their flock and in giving encouragement to the people to stand 
fast by the Lord. They carried on their work till the cessation of 
hostilities. Space will not allow a detailed account of all that they 
have done during the war, with their newly converted brothers and 
sisters, in rendering Christian service to the wounded soldiers, who 
were fighting to suppress the evil forces which threatened to 
dominate the world. Suffice it to say that they have been tested in 
the fire of the conflict but that they never failed their Master. The 
Spirit of Christ is working in the hearts of many of the South-sea 
Islanders to take the Gospel to the uttermost parts of the world. 
Their spiritual equipment is of a high order, but they also need 
to be equipped to meet the new ways and modern trends of thought 
which they will encounter wherever they may go. 

The effect of the war in Fiji and in many of the Islands of the 
South-seas has been a mixed one, but it has served as a sorting-out 
process. Out of the evil wrought by war there has emerged a new 
opportunity, and a new era is about to dawn. The war has been a 
means of awakening us to a realization of eternal truth and of re- 
inforcing the weak spots in our witness for Christ in fighting the 
darkness of this world. We are confident that by the power of God 
we shall come out refined after many trials, faithful to the Com- 
mission of our Lord ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature’, and conscious of His ever-present power, for, as 
He Himself has asserted, ‘I am with you alway even unto the end 
of the world’. 

S. A. TUILOvoNI 











THE CHURCH IN THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES 


By R. O. C. KING! 


TRETCHING from the Gulf of Mexico to the Atlantic Ocean 
is a large expanse of water called the Caribbean Sea. This 
sea is dotted with islands called the West Indies. They form an arc. 
At the top of this arc lies Cuba; at the bottom lies Trinidad. Between 
Cuba and Trinidad are a number of islands. The West Indies were 
discovered in the late fifteenth century by Christopher Columbus 
in his search for a westerly route to India. They are owned by the 
British, the French, the Dutch and the United States of America. 
Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican Republic are independent countries. 
The islands cover 90,000 square miles and have a population of 
13,000,000. The largest island is Cuba, with a population of 4,000,000. 
e Dominican Republic has 1,500,000 inhabitants, while Haiti 
has 3,500,000. The Dutch colonies of Curacao and Aruba have a 
population of 50,000. Puerto Rico, though one-twelfth the size of 
Cuba, has half its population, 2,000,000. 

The British West Indies, with which this paper is particularly 
concerned, embraces Jamaica (4207 square miles, population 
1,200,413), Trinidad and Tobago (1862 square miles, population 
473,455), Barbados (166 square miles, population 195,584), Windward 
Islands, consisting of Grenada, St Lucia, St Vincent and Dominica 
(516 square miles, population 271,456), Leeward Islands, embracing 
Antigua, St Kitts, Nevis and Montserrat (726 square miles, popula- 
tion 93,426). We also include in the British West Indies area British 
Guiana (90,000 square miles, population 341,237) and British 
Honduras (8598 square miles, population 59,000). British Guiana 
covers an area larger than Great Britain and British Honduras is 
about the size of Wales. 

Strategically speaking, the Caribbean is one of the most im- 
portant seas in the world. It lies between the routes which connect 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The islands are quite close to the 
Panama Canal. To the United States of America the Caribbean Sea 
is known as the ‘American Mediterranean’, with Puerto Rico as its 
‘Gibraltar’. During the war the U.S.A. acquired leases and erected 
air bases on the British West Indian Islands. These bases serve as an 
outer defence for the U.S.A. 

1 The Rev. R. O. C. King, a Whitby delegate, is Rector of St George’s Church, 


Kingston, Jamaica. 
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The age of prosperity in the West Indies was the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, when sugar was ‘king’, and played a 
great part in the international market. The esonomy of the West 
Indies is based upon agriculture, the only exception being the 
Island of Trinidad, which has an oil industry. Unlike that of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the present economic founda- 
tion of life in the West Indies is very uncertain. The islands are at 
the mercy of international price fluctuations and they are exposed to 
hurricanes. Wages are low. There is a great deal of unemployment. 
Consequently a large number of West Indians live in dire poverty. 
The abolition of slavery in the nineteenth century left the West 
Indian with no alternative but to continue his former occupation. 
There was no social welfare programme to meet the problems of 
emancipation. There is a pressing need to establish a firm economic 
basis and to build up industries. 

Family life in the West Indies is not a strong point. This has its 
explanation when we think of the influence of slavery. Slaves were 
not allowed to enjoy marital ties. Besides, the family was continually 
broken up by the transference of slaves from one master to another. 
It cannot yet be said that there is a marked racial structure peculiar 
to the West Indies. There are racial cleavages which keep West 
Indians from coming together as one people. Besides, the islands 
are separate units and travel between them is difficult and expensive. 

Though the educational system in the West Indies has produced 
great men and women, there is room for improvement. The elementary 
schools have a high standard of teaching but accommodation is 
inadequate. The secondary schools educate boys and girls up to the 
standard of the Cambridge Higher School Certificate Examination. 
There are scholarships to British and Canadian universities, includ- 
ing an annual Rhodes Scholarship. Many West Indians are external 
students of the University of London and have obtained London 
degrees. There are training colleges for teachers. There is an agri- 
coinies college. There are theological colleges; and there are courses 
for public health officers and social welfare workers. Many boys 
leave from our secondary schools for public schools in England. 

It is increasingly felt that in the West Indies a good education 
should include knowledge of the conservation and proper use of the 
soil. Considerable work has been done and is being done towards 
the establishment of a West Indian University. The Principal and 
a few members of the faculty have already been selected. Such a 
seat of learning will open up a glorious future for the West Indies. 
By its influence, a West Indian culture might be consolidated. There 
is a tremendous opportunity for research in the West Indies, par- 
ticularly in tropical medicine and in sociology and anthropology. 

Primarily because of the unrest which began in 1937, a British 
Royal Commission under Lord Moyne was appointed to investigate 
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conditions. The Commission made its report in December 1939. 
After the report was accepted, a central organization was appointed 
with a Comptroller at the head. The present Comptroller, Sir John 
McPherson, has a staff of experts, including a medical adviser, an 
agricultural expert, a labour adviser, an educational adviser, a social 
service expert, a fisheries expert and an economic adviser. A West 
Indian Welfare Fund has been set up and there is an annual grant 
of £1,000,000 for twenty years. This amount is to be paid by the 
United Kingdom Exchequer. 

As an outcome of the Royal Commission, West Indians have 
become far more interested in each other. Social welfare is very 
much in the forefront. A band of social workers has been trained 
and put to work whose duty is to stimulate a community to action, 
to inspire self-confidence and to develop local leadership. 

Any remarks about social services would be entirely incomplete 
without some mention of Jamaica Welfare Limited, and the method 
of local government in British Guiana. These organizations provide 
stable foundations for welfare work. Jamaica Welfare Ltd. was the 
child of a union between the ideas of Mr Norman Manley, a brilliant 
West Indian barrister, and Mr Sam Zemurray, of the United Fruit 
Company of the U.S.A. By an agreement between these two men, 
a halfpenny a count bunch of bananas exported from Jamaica was 
set aside exclusively for welfare work. Jamaica Welfare Ltd. is on 
a volun basis, is non-political and non-profit making. It has 
trained officers who give instruction in handcrafts, house building 
and co-operative ventures. Mr Manley is chairman and Mr 
D. T. M. Girvan, a gifted Jamaican, is manager. Barbados, British 
Guiana and Trinidad have programmes similar to that of Jamaica 
Welfare Ltd. The value of these social welfare schemes to the West 
Indies is inestimable. 

The culture of Jamaica, Barbados and the Leeward Islands is 
English. So is the language. The inhabitants of British Guiana 
on British Honduras are influenced by Dutch and Spanish- 
American culture, while Dominica, St Lucia and Grenada have 
French culture. Trinidad is a mixture of French, East Indian and 
English. These varieties of influences, together with the isolation of 
the islands from each other, make the creation of a distinct West 
Indian culture very difficult. There is a growing spirit of self- 
determination in the people. With this is combined a strong feeling 
for full West Indian Federation. 

The upper and middle classes in the West Indies conform to 
English culture, while some of the uneducated among the masses 
retain a simpler way of life. Although desiring independence, 
loyalty to the British Commonwealth of Nations is part of the 
tradition of the West Indies. Proof of this is that during World 
War II men and women from the West Indies volunteered and 
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went to Britain in their hundreds to serve. Besides a large number 
who volunteered for service in the three forces and in the Merchant 
Navy, there were industrial workers, foresters from British Honduras, 
doctors and nurses. 


THe CHuRCH’s INNER LIFE 


The West Indian is traditionally a churchman. Church-going 
is a “7 practice, though attendance has fallen off in recent 
years. There is a great respect for the clergy and the Church 
occupies a very important place in the hearts of the people. The 
burden of responsibility upon the Church in the changing events 
in the West Indies is stupendous. While the Church has been 
emphasizing spiritual truths, it has not kept pace with changing 
events. 

The Church’s income increased during the six years of war. 
This was due to war-time economy and the millions of dollars sent 
back to the West Indies by workers who went to offset the labour 
shortage in the U.S.A. The writer worked as chaplain for three 
summers among these men. 

During the war the Church in the West Indies taught the people 
the spiritual issues of the war. Suffering was made very real to West 
Indians, and war was presented as most diabolical. In consequence 
of the war, the Church lost many of its English clergy. Some went 
as war chaplains and at the end of hostilities others returned to 
pageas. There are few yer ery for the ministry among West 
Indians. It is a regrettable fact that the clergy are very poorly paid. 
This is a serious matter, considering that living expenses have gone 
up 120 per cent for the upper classes, 100 per cent for the middle 
classes, and 75 per cent for the masses. To meet this increased cost of 
living, there have been pay increases for every group except the 
clergy. There is an urgent need for ordained men and for money 
to improve stipends. 

The resources of the Church are, however, great in spite of all 
the disadvantages which it suffers: 


We have the word of God, the Bible. We must read it. 

We have the Sacraments. We must use them. 

We have a faithful ministry. We must exercise it. 

We have a church-loving people. We must feed them. 

We have a passion for foreign missions. We must keep it ablaze. 


Tue EvANGELISTIC TASK OF THE CHURCH IN THE BRITISH 
West INDIES 


It is vital for the Church in the British West Indies to reach the 
masses and the upper classes. Neither of these groups attend church 
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services as they did in the past. Some of the upper classes feel that 
they can do without the Church and the masses feel that the Church 
has not sufficiently identified itself with their economic and social 
problems. The time has come when the Church must go out into 
the highways and hedges as Jesus did. Far more open-air preaching 
we be carried out. The masses should be made to feel that the 
Church is a democratic institution and that the Lord, whose body 
the Church is, died for rich and poor, sinner and saint. Monthly 
members’ meetings should be held, thus giving the people an oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves. The Church must teach the infinite 
value of persons. 

The task of the Church in the West Indies is to practise fellow- 
ship: fellowship among its own members and fellowship among 
strangers. The task before the Church is to concentrate on the 
youth of these islands. In many churches, there are monthly youth 
services. These should be adopted by every church. The young 
should participate and their value to the Church should be 
emphasized. Youth activities, such as boy scouts and girl guides, 
should provide outlets for the superabundant energy of the young. 

The Church should have a clear plan of religious education. 
There should be more congregational participation in the services 
and emotion should not be suppressed, but sublimated. Each service, 
be it Holy Baptism, Confirmation or Burial, should be made an 
opportunity for Christian education. In Christian education the 
value of missions and personal witness for Christ should be 
emphasized. 

The task of the post-war Church in the West Indies is to restere 
the Bible. Bible reading has been lamentably neglected in the 
organized churches. The function of the Church is to teach and the 
Bible to prove. The Bible should also be a book of devotion. Daily 
Bible reading should be ag 7 Many Christians in the West 
Indies use the Bible Reading Fellowship and the Upper Room 
series. 

The task of the Church in the West Indies is to co-operate with 
government and welfare agencies for the good of West Indians. 
The Church must identify itself with the entire community, urban 
and rural. The Church must continue to take a prominent part in 
education, especially in plans for the West Indian University. 

The task before the Church, again, is to make clear the spiritual 
issues involved in West Indian problems. The clergy should be 
instructed in the social sciences. In rural areas they should have their 
own vegetable garden or small farm. 

The Church should provide the ethics which govern the political 
ideologies of the West Indian people. It should make friendly 
contact with political leaders, especially in these days of an increasing 
desire for self-government, 
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Inter-church co-operation does indeed exist, but it needs to be 
ee | strengthened. There are Christian Councils and Ministers’ 
raternals, but there is not yet a West Indian Christian Council. 
Christian Councils can help to counteract the influence of emotional 
sects and superstitious practices and to remedy social ills. To accom- 
plish all these things, the Church must purify itself from within so 
as to be strengthened by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
To sum up, the task of the Church in the West Indies is to preach 
the eternal Gospel, to proclaim the eternal Saviour and to point 


men to eternal life. 
R. O. C. KinG 











AND 
THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


THEIR PRESENT AND FUTURE RELATIONSHIPS 
By NORMAN GOODALL 


_—or Amsterdam 1948 in prospect, oecumenical interest 

focuses more and more precisely upon the World Council 
of Churches. Its first Assembly will mark the end of the Council’s 
embryonic period and see it constitutionally launched upon the 
world. Those who carry special responsibility for other and older 
oecumenical organizations will not begrudge this ‘spot-lighting’ of 
the younger body. On the contrary, because of its intrinsic signifi- 
cance and the high hopes which attend it, they will lend all the 
light which they can contribute to the illumination of the central 
event at Amsterdam and share as responsibly as opportunities permit 
in making the Assembly all that it should be. 

Yet the importance of what will take place at Amsterdam and 
follow from it is bound to involve a new assessment of the distinctive 
functions of other oecumenical organizations and the strength of 
their continuing claim upon the notice, time and service of the 
churches generally. The question then becomes unavoidable as to 
the future relationships, practical and formal, of the World Council 
of Churches to some of these other bodies. 

At no point is it more natural to raise this question than in 
regard to the International Missionary Council. Ps nee the world 
assembly at Amsterdam will be constituted differently from pre- 
ceding world meetings and in some fundamental respects will mark 
an entirely new departure, in much that gives significance to a world 
gathering of Christians, both as an oecumenical experience and in 
its claims upon public attention, Amsterdam will stand very much 
in line with Tambaram 1938 and Jerusalem 1928, and not least 
with the fons et origo of so much oecumenical activity—Edinburgh 
1910. Tambaram and Jerusalem were world meetings of the I.M.C. 
and no other organization sprang so inevitably from Edinburgh ‘as 
did the I.M.C. In fact the Edinburgh Continuation Committee 
was the I.M.C. in process of formation, and those national and 
regional bodies which make up the membership of the I.M.C— 
National Christian Councils and Conferences of Missionary 
Societies—were largely brought into being as a result of the 
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Continuation Committee conferences which followed the Edinburgh 
meeting. It is true that other and parallel oecumenical organizations 

rew just as naturally out of Edinburgh 1910 as did the I.M.C. 
(Two of these—the Faith and Order and Life and Work move- 
ments—have now become merged in the World Council.) But it is 
legitimate to ask whether there is not an inevitable line running 
from Edinburgh 1910 through Jerusalem and Tambaram and leading 
naturally to Amsterdam 1948. Is this, in fact, the most central line 
in the oecumenical movement and should it in due course affect the 
separate existence of the I.M.C? Alternatively, following Tambaram, 
should two parallel sequences continue, with Whitby 1947 and 
Amsterdam 1948 as illustrations of a complementary process which 
should continue for an indefinite period? 

To pose the question simply in terms of world meetings over- 
simplifies the problem. So much depends upon the nature and 
purpose of the meetings. Yet even expressed in this form the 
question is important, partly because the symbolic value of great 
world meetings may be impaired, either by too great frequency or 
by initiatives proceeding from a multiplicity of sources and, still 
more, because of the resulting claims upon the time and resources 
of a limited number of Christian leaders. 

On the face of it the case for bringing the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council into organi- 
zational relationships with one another is very powerful. Apart from 
questions of expediency, there is a deeper logic in a purpose which 
is central to both bodies. The I.M.C. is concerned with the world 
mission of the Church. Its supreme interest—the evangelization of 
the world—is a matter which belongs to the very life-blood of the 
Church. Although the World Council may concern itself with much 
else, it cannot, while remaining faithful to its name and calling, 
relegate this to the periphery of its interests. The two Councils are 
already, therefore, by reason of their nature and essential purpose, 
at work on common ground. They must be more and more deeply 
involved in common problems. It is here worth recalling thee 
William Paton, who, while secretary of the I.M.C, was also a joint 
secretary of the World Council in its inception, anticipated that 
within a decade of the World Council’s formation the two Councils 
would become integrated with one another. Dr Oldham, however, 
while accepting the logic of an ultimate integration, has recently 
expressed the view that anything up to another fifty years of 
independent service may lie ahead of the I.M.C. Dr Mott, as 
co-President of the World Council and Chairman Emeritus of the 
I.M.C, would incline to Dr Oldham’s opinion, for his views on 
differentiation of function are as clear as his belief in the essential 
oneness of the many oecumenical organizations with which he has 
been associated, 
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What are the reasons which, despite an obvious logic leading to 
the integration of the two Councils, indicate the necessity of their 
continued independence, at least for a lengthy period? 

The first arises from their radically different organizational 
structure. The World Council is a Council of Churches each of 
which, independently of its geographical location, constitutes a unit 
of membership within the Council. The I.M.C. is a federation of 
Councils or Conferences organized on a regional or national basis 
National Christian Councils of India, China, and elsewhere in the 

eld of the younger churches, and Conferences of Missionary 
Societies in North America, Great Britain, the European continent 
and Australasia). The unit of membership is here the regional group. 
The organizational problem is further complicated by the fact that 
the component parts of these national or regional councils are not 
necessarily churches. Churches figure largely in the membership of 
the N.C.Cs of India and China. With the growth of younger 
churches and the integration within them of much of the mission 
organization which preceded them, churches will gradually pre- 
dominate in all these Councils, but this is a long way from being 
the present position. For example, there is but a small minority of 
churches in the membership of the Near East Christian Council 
and the Congo Protestant Council, while the largest and in many 
respects the most powerful members of the 1.M.C—the Conferences 
of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and North America—are 
overwhelmingly what their name signifies, conferences of missionary 
societies. In some cases the societies are constitutionally part of the 
churches which maintain them (e.g. most Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Reformed missions). In many other instances, although 
intimately related to their supporting churches, the missions are 
constitutionally independent of them. Further, an enormous volume 
of missionary work is maintained by societies which are inter- 
denominational in their basis or avowedly undenominational. To 
this should be added the fact that such bodies as the Bible Societies, 
the Christian Literature Societies, the Y.M.C.A, Y.W.C.A. and 
S.C.M, all of whose activities are vitally related to the world 
mission of the Church, are in the membership of both N.C.Cs and 
missionary conferences. 

This more comprehensive character of the I.M.C. arises from 
its supreme concern with world evangelization. All these extra- 
ecclesiastical agencies, all auxiliaries to the Church in its world 
outreach and, not least, the many evangelistic societies serving -as 
heralds of the Gospel without any denominational commitment— 
these as well as the churches are relevant to the concerns of the 
I.M.C. None of these could be excluded from those national bodies 
which make up its membership without serious impoverishment to 
it and to them, This concentration within given geographical areas 
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of the maximum number of agencies willing to co-operate in the 
world mission of the Church is the radical organizational difference 
between the I.M.C. and the World Council of Churches. 

The obvious importance of this difference would make it easy 
to conclude that any attempt to relate the World Council and the 
I.M.C. to one another organizationally can only lead to confusion. 
But while the difference at once makes it clear why any immediate 
integration of the two Councils is impracticable, some other con- 
siderations pointing to the wisdom of studying further the organi- 
zational problem call for notice forthwith. 

The fruit of evangelism is to be seen inter alia in the emergence 
of new churches—or new local expressions of the life of the Church 
Universal. ‘Missions’ result in ‘younger churches’, and while the 
N.C.Cs provide the more immediate instrument through which the 
younger churches may co-operate in the fulfilment of their world 
mission, the importance of their entering into the membership of 
the World Council needs no new emphasis. It is desirable in the 
interests of their fuller participation in the oecumenical movement 
and it is essential to the World Council if the Council is to bear 
any resemblance to its name. They can, of course, hold this dual 
membership in World Council and I.M.C. and accept this as a 
permanent expression of their oecumenical relationships. But is this 
entirely satisfactory? On deeper grounds than expediency ought we 
to be content with a permanent differentiation between the younger 
churches’ organizational contacts with the world mission of the 
Church and their commitment to the rest of the Church’s oecumenical 
witness as expressed through the World Council of Churches? 

A second consideration arises from a need which the World 
Council has already met during its process of formation—a necessity 
which is not likely to grow less after Amsterdam. This is the need 
of churches in the membership of the Council for some instrument 
of co-operation more local or regional in its scope than can be 
provided by the existing organization of the World Council. This 
need will increase, especially in the lands of the younger churches, 
as more and more of these churches are drawn into the Council’s 
membership. This problem is bound up with the practical difficulties 
of securing anything like representative action through a world 
wy and with the desirability of more frequent and local expression 
of the corporate witness of the Council than a five-yearly Assembly 
permits. It would no doubt be possible to meet these needs by 
creating in the lands of the younger churches a series of organizations 
comparable to the ‘American Committee for the W.C.C’ or the 
‘Australian Section of the W.C.C’, but apart from the fact that 
there is a certain ambiguity about these bodies (they possess no 
constitutional competence in relation to the World Council) there 
is everything to be said against complicating the organizational] 
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responsibilities of the younger churches, which already regard the 
National Christian Councils as their natural link with the oecumenical 
movement. It seems more desirable to try and bring the N.C.Cs 
into some recognized relationship with the World Council. This 
raises obvious difficulties, especially in view of what is said above 
about their comprehensive membership, but it may still be possible 
to achieve such a relationship without ignoring the essential differ- 
ence between a church’s membership in the World Council and its 
activities in association with other agencies in a National Christian 
Council. At any rate there is here common ground for further 
exploration on the part of both I.M.C. and W.C.C. It may here 
be noted that at its meeting in April 1947 the Provisional Committee 
of the W.C.C. decided to invite to sessions of the Assembly and 
of the Central Committee, as consultants, representatives of ‘such 
constituent bodies of the I.M.C. and such nation-wide Councils of 
churches as may be designated by the Central Committee’. 

It is considerations of this kind which have led the responsible 
committees of both I.M.C. and W.C.C. to give much attention 
since the end of the war to the mutual relationships of the two 
organizations. This attention has been directed in the first instance 
to measures of. practical co-operation, and significant progress has 
been made in such undertakings as the Oecumenical Press Service, 
the study and research work of the two bodies and the launching 
of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. In 
February 1948, there is to be held in Manila a Joint Commission 
sponsored by the two Councils to discuss matters of common 
concern to the churches and missions in East Asia. Among other 
proposals the Commission will discuss plans for a regional con- 
ference in East Asia which may be held a year or two hence, and it 
will resume discussions which have been proceeding for some time 
regarding the value of establishing in the Far East a joint secretariat 
of the I.M.C. and W.C.C. (There is already, of course, close liaison 
between World Council and I.M.C. secretaries in London, New 
York and Geneva, with mutual officers’ attendance at the principal 
committees of both organizations.) 

These discussions on common action have also been accompanied 
by much thought concerning the long-range relationships of the two 
bodies. In February 1946, when the Ad Interim Committee of the 
I.M.C, and the Provisional Committee of the World Council met 
for the first time since the end of the war, there was in evidence a 
moving awareness of the common spirit and purpose animating 
the two organizations. The following statement, prepared by a 
Joint Committee under Dr Mott’s chairmanship and subsequently 
endorsed by both bodies, reflects this fact. After enumerating 
possible lines of common action, most of which have since been 
actively pursued, the statement proceeds: 
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These recommendations are prompted by a profound and 
urgent conviction that at this stage in the development of both 
organizations it is imperative to remember the common origin 
of the two bodies and to demonstrate to the fullest possible 
extent their common calling and purpose . . . 

In view of the present crisis which confronts humanity, 
called in this ‘atomic age’ to choose between one world or none, 
and in view of the task which confronts the Church, called to 

roclaim the Gospel of Christ to a divided and suffering world 
in this time of error and conflict, this Committee believes it to 
be imperative that the whole Christian community shall give the 
clearest possible manifestation of its essential unity and of its 
common eagerness to carry out the Great Commission of our 
Lord. 

We therefore deem it necessary that the I.M.C. and the 
W.C.C. shall make clear to all their identity of purpose and 
concern for the evangelization of the world, shall co-operate in 
every possible way, and shall draw progressively closer together 
in all their undertakings for Christian fellowship, witness and 
service. 

It is our judgment that the W.C.C. cannot leave outside its 
purview the missionary enterprises of the churches; that, at the 
same time, the churches need a functional agency in this field 
such as the I.M.C, with its wider basis of membership and its 
particular responsibilities; and that the growing tasks of both 
these oecumenical bodies, and their common Christian interests 
and purposes, will require that they be increasingly united in 
vision, plan and sacrificial action. 


Since this declaration was first made there has been much consulta- 
tion on ways and means by which the formal relationship of the 
two bodies could best promote and express the ‘church-consciousness 
of missions and the mission-consciousness of churches’. In April 
1947, the Joint Committee met again and while reaffirming the 1946 
statement quoted above, made the following proposals: 


The Committee believes that for the time being the distinctive 
responsibilities and functions of the two bodies require the 
existence of them both as autonomous organizations. In par- 
ticular, immediate obligations of the world missionary task to-day 
demand the minimum of organizational changes which might 
result in interrupting the present work of the International 
Missionary Council. 

The Committee is convinced that the interdependence of 
these two organizations is as vital as their autonomy. Structural 
integration is not deemed to be immediately desirable, but what 
is needed is further effective co-operation in close association. 
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They are complementary oecumenical councils. Both of them are 
church and missionary in character and together they are seeking 
ends which are essentially common. While the most powerful 
expressions of this relationship are to be sought in the field of 
action, the Committee urges that the principle of interdependence 
should also find acknowledgment in the mutual use of the 
following titles: 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIssIONARY COUNCIL 
in Association with 
TuE Wor_Lp CouNcIL OF CHURCHES 
and 
THE Worip CouNcIL OF CHURCHES 
in Association with 
THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


These recommendations were accepted by the Provisional Committee 
of the World Council in April 1947 and by the full Committee of 
the I.M.C. in July. No further action is required by the I.M.C. 
to give them the full authority of the Council, and they will become 
— if the Assembly of the World Council accepts them in 
1948. 

The significance of the phrase ‘in association with’ lies in the 
explicit acknowledgment of the two Councils that they stand in a 
peculiarly responsible relationship to one another, both by reason 
of their history as two most characteristic expressions of the modern 
oecumenical movement, and in relation to their central purposes. 
As someone has expressed it, at the masthead of both organizations 
there is this recognition by each of the other as an essential partner 
in the World Church’s oecumenical and evangelistic witness. No 
change in the structure of either Council is involved by this step. 
The comprehensive membership of the I.M.C, based on its national 
or regional units, and the distinctive feature of the W.C.C. as a 
Council of churches, are maintained. Each remains autonomous in 
the exercise of its distinctive mission and responsibilities; but, under 
a common title which points to complementary rather than rival 
tasks, such problems as are illustrated in the preceding paragraphs 
can find their solution and God’s unfolding purpose for the oecu- 
menical movement be perceived and obeyed. 


NorMAN GOODALL 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


MISSION PRIORITIES IN AFRICA 
By NEWELL SNOW BOOTH? 


E need a re-evaluation of priorities in regard to the work of 

missions in Africa. It is required along two lines: first, as to 

the relative place of Africa in the total outlay of missionary personnel 
and funds; and second, as to the character of the programme. 

A recent publication, Knowing the African, by Edwin W. Smith,? 
points up this necessity. The book does more than it set out to 
accomplish. It certainly fulfils its purpose of showing clearly that if 
missionaries are to be successful in realizing the goal of their work, 
co-operation with the African in the development of the Kingdom 
of God, it is essential that they should know the African. In addition, 
it goes a long way, for such a small volume, towards giving the 
necessary knowledge. Furthermore, it offers many suggestions as tc 
the priorities which should be observed by administrators of missicn 
wa in Africa. It is a book which suggests even more than it says. 

The author, and the writer of this article, may well be regarded 
as making a special plea for Africa’s place in mission consideration. 
But it is not without real thought on the needs of the rest of the 
world that it is recommended here that Africa should receive a larger 
relative share of resources. We are conscious that tremendous 
destruction and also unprecedented goodwill and great need justify 
increased attention to China; that official insistence and personal 
readiness open doors never before unlocked in Japan; that India’s 
need is unmeasured as she enters a new phase of her national life; 
that Latin America is breaking away from old formalisms and listens 
for the word of the living Christ; that as Islam faces the modern day, 
the witness of Christ is essential. But the fact remains that for a wise 
strategy in building the oecumenical Church of Christ, strong in all 
the world, Africa should be given a higher priority than she has 
enjoyed in mission counsels in the past. 

There is still an opportunity to build a thoroughly Christian 
civilization rather than wait to pour in resources with which to gather 
up the broken pieces of a torn world. Africa can be saved now from 
an explosive future and the world can be saved the turmoil that it 
would involve. The tremendous values with which the African 
heritage can endow the Christian Church can be ensured for the 


_ world here and now, but soon they will be lost without much chance 


1 Bishop for Africa of the Methodist Church (U.S.A.). 
® London and Redhill: United Society for Christian Literature. 6s. 1947, 
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of recovery. The allocation of increased facilities for missionary work 
in the next decade will secure results which, if not won now, will 
probably need at least four times that amount if they are to be 
secured in the next decade, or, indeed, at all. Competent African 
leadership can be formed now with Christian norms if increased 
missionary educational work is provided. Otherwise, the present 
generation and their successors will turn their leadership into other 
channels. Africa—with the possible exception of the extreme north 
and south—can become solidly a strong, supporting section of the 
Church of Christ, or it can be almost irretrievably lost to the forces of 
secularism or revolution—and all in this generation. 

Some of the reasons for this fact appear in Dr Smith’s book. He 
maintains that we are actually in the process of building up African 
life on stable foundations. Tremendous changes are being effected 
by the impact of one culture upon another such as has come to 
Africa with the interaction of the life of Black and White. The 


African is adaptable and actively responsive. But the whole tendency | 


at present is toward the removal of restraints upon individuals, 
casting them loose from the social bonds which have controlled 
them. The results of this process are everywhere visible and very 
disturbing. The only force that is replacing these restraints is the 
Christian Church. The only binding force at present is the tie of the 
social solidarity of Christian brotherhood, when rightly presented. 
Attempts are being made by other forces to build a new system, but 
we have to recognize that their basic motive is the material exploita- 
tion of the continent. 

The elements for explosion are present. Revolution finds a ready 
soil wherever there is palpable, evident economic injustice; when 
education is not widespread; when the former ties of religion have 
been broken down; when there is social discrimination—and this 
is particularly forceful when the discrimination is placed on the 
utterly unjustified basis of race, the only basis which a man can do 
nothing to change; and when nothing can be done about it legally 
because there is no political enfranchisement. All these conditions 











are nearly everywhere present in Africa. The explosion may not be | 


long delayed. 


But the foundation for hope and the outstanding reason for the | 


re-study of priorities lie in the fact that the Christian Church is 
now in an admirable position to act. 

In the first place, the African is exceedingly responsive to the 
appeal of the Christian life and message. In spite of his traditionalism 
and of all the hindrances confronting mission work, the African is 


still ready to listen and see and is disposed to accept. The growth of | 


the Christian constituency, even though it is slowing down, is still | 


taking place at such a rate that it doubles itself at least every twenty 
years. 
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The people, moreover, are eager for education and crowd all 
schools, clamouring for more and for higher courses. Practically all 
the schools are in the hands of the churches, which are thus able to 
form the character of those who attend. The government, as well as 
educational and church people, insists that education should be cast 
in a religious atmosphere and have religion as its unifying principle. 
Thus the Church has the leaders of to-morrow in its hands to-day. 
But the demands of the people and the insistence of government are 
far outrunning the provision made by the Church. Unless much 
greater facilities are supplied, in higher as well as primary education, 
the Church will not long maintain its present position in school 
administration and will lose much of its opportunity for building a 
Christian civilization. 

Again, when the African comes into the Church, he comes with 
his whole life, for religion has always been central to him. As Dr 
Smith says (p. 102), religion with the African is an attitude of spirit, 
a worship, a social bond, a concern with the supernatural, a theology, 
a philosophy. It is a force controlling every act of life. The African 
brings that attention towards the Christian religion. But this char- 
acteristic, too, is being destroyed. In the future most of those whom 
the Church will try to win will have lost most of that quality and will 
retain only the lingering encumbrances of clinging magic. 

The African people are increasingly able and ready to assume 
initiative and responsibility. If there is an opportunity within the 
Church, because of an expanding programme and outright recog- 
nition, for the exercise of leadership, Christianity can win the 
support of the finest elements of African life. But that leadership 
is going to turn elsewhere unless the Church is in a position to 
claim it. 

The time of the Church’s advantage is rapidly passing. There 
are clear signs all over the continent that secularization, with the 
breakdown of tribal life, the emphasis on materialism, the mad 
search for pleasure, is going forward much more rapidly than the 
christianization of the people. It is also evident that the advance of 
nationalism and the stress upon race consciousness are moving 
faster than the Church. There is also increasing evidence of interest 
in the easy promises of Communism. The appeal of an é/ite—a class 
which gives more attention to privileges than to obligations, is being 
encouraged in some parts. These movements can be checked, but 
only if a much greater assignment of missionary personnel is allocated 
to the strengthening of the work of the Church. 

Such an assignment is urgent. It is also necessary to respond 
to Dr Smith’s plea for the fullest training possible for all those who 
go to Africa as workers. He rightly claims that the highest training 

ssible is necessary for those who are to be specialists and who 
iow ‘to care for the African’s soul and guide the African in finding 
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his way to a reconstruction of his society under the stress of modern 
conditions’ (p. 47) 
The other realm in which a new evaluation must be made and 
riorities established is that of the emphases in the programme itself. 
r Smith indicates the importance of an emphasis upon the Christian 
family. There is great danger that mission work may become another 
force breaking up the solidarity of African life as it emphasizes 
graded activities for children, young people’s work, men’s groups, 
women’s societies. The horizontal groupings are certainly essential, 
and they fit into many of the traditional aspects of African life— 
but the vertical group of the family is even more important. The 
programme should be tested at every point for its contribution to the 
formation of closely knit Christian families. 

In connexion with research activity on African marriage and 
related factors, it might be well to point out that, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, Dr Smith greatly over-simplifies the tee of lobola. One 
would gain the impression (p. 90) that the freedom of the widow 
upon the death of the husband was the only change needed to take 
lobola into the Christian Church. Actually there are about a dozen 
other problems to be considered: (1) the instalment practice of 
payment—as Dr Smith notes elsewhere—leads to constant dispute 
and litigation and a man is often hampered throughout his life by 
incessant demands. (2) Frequently the young husband falls into debt 
or tre which makes life very hard for a young couple. 
(3) The difficulty of securing the amount often demanded makes it 

ractically impossible in some tribes for a young man to marry until 
“ is quite old and the girls of his own age are no longer free. 
(4) There is a tendency for families to select husbands for their nea 
according to a man’s material goods rather than his suitability. 
(5) There is a control of the girls of Christian parents by clan brothers, 
which makes it hard to develop the family ties spoken of above, 
for the parents cannot plan for the marriage of their own children. 
Often Christian girls have been forced into marriages that were 
not only outside the Christian group but highly unsuitable as well. 


(6) There has often been an increase in the demands because a girl | 


has received Christian education. The result is that educated Chris- 
tian young men—often teachers and ministers—have not the means 


required, and are obliged to marry uneducated girls. (7) Love and | 


consideration became only secondary. It is significant that one 


African pastor is reported to have said that he was going to ask any | 
rospective suitor for his daughter’s hand how much he would | 
ove and cherish her and not what goods he could bring. (8) The | 

question of the children of a deceased Christian father has caused | 


many heartaches. Because of the Jobola system it is often impossible 


for the mother to order their education and religious life as she would | 
like, but must see them taken over by the relatives, who may well be | 















well be 
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far from Christian. (9) The same problem arises in the matter of 
inheritance, which is closely linked to the lobola arrangements. 
It is often impossible for a man to provide for his widow or to plan 
for the education of his children with any assurance that his 
wishes will be carried out. (10) There is also the question of re- 
marriage. If the widow is to be free, what will happen if she marries 
again? Will the family receive /obola a second time? Plenty of problems 
arise in such cases, (11) Could the goods be contributed by both 
families and deposited with the new couple as a start to their house- 
keeping, while still furnishing the guarantee of the stability of the 
marriage and the protective interest of the clans? 

These details are given not only in the hope that they may be 
considered in any research into the problem, but also to indicate the 
complexity of the problems to be faced by a Christian programme 
that would conserve the values of African life and yet build Christian 
home life. The same complexity is present when one faces polygamy, 
planned families, control of sex life, puberty rites. But the com- 
plexity only points up the necessity for mission forces to give first 
priority to the task of establishing Christian homes as the indis- 
pensable units for the construction of a new civilization. 

It is essential that mission planning in Africa should keep in mind 
the centrality which the African is accustomed to give to his religion. 
Sabbath observance ought not to make the other days less Rady. 
The rendering of the tithe should not detract from emphasis on the 
fact that all possessions belong to God. Times for prayer should not 
destroy the sense of the immediate, constant communion with the 
Unseen Spirit. Scientific study need not weaken the knowledge of 
the mystery of God’s participation in the whole of life. The abandon- 
ing of belief in spirits and powers should not wipe away recognition 
of the inherent spiritual character of everything through the im- 
manent personality of God. But the fact is that all these things are 
happening in Africa and religion tends to become as peripheral and 
incidental to the African as to the average person of the western 
world. If that development cannot be arrested, it will mean a tragic 
loss to the world Church of one of the greatest gifts that Africa 
has to bring. 

The reality of leadership should be granted to those who are 
ready and who are preparing others for the great tasks ahead. Two 
of the greatest concerns come to the missionary in regard to African 
leadership. One is because of the lack of it. Students have to be 
turned away from school. New higher courses cannot be opened, 
even though bright-eyed young folk plead for them. The enthusiasm 
of chiefs and people seeking pastoral leaders has to be discouraged. 
Thousands of new believers await the instruction that will prepare 
them for intelligent participation in church life. Adults yearn to be 
literate and literates cry out for literature. Thousands of new 

7 
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converts are lost every year because adequate attention is not given 
to their nurture in the things of Christ. The children in school are 
not given the guidance that would prepare them for hearty participa- 
tion in the Church. All this because there are not enough leaders for 
- task—and not enough missionaries now to train them for the 
uture. 

The other concern comes when the leadership that does exist 
is not recognized, or welcomed, or given full measure of responsi- 
bility and initiative. Recognition of leadership qualities and the 
creation of opportunities for it to develop and expand are vital to a 
Christian programme. Otherwise there is frustration and rebellion, 
or a turning to other fields of activity. 

Knowing the African is a book which every missionary candidate 
and missionary on the African field should read. It will help them 
to ‘learn the habit of regarding everything from the African’s point 
of view’ (p. 35). They will realize that ‘study of the language and 
study of the beliefs and practices must go hand in hand’ (p. 45). 
They will understand better the great changes that have come from 
the ‘pressure of individuals’ and ‘through the impact of invaders’ 
(p. 63). There will come more clearly into view the real picture as 
to the sexuality of the African when it is realized that ‘we and they 
are engaged in an identical struggle to control the strongest of human 
impulses. They have not succeeded; nor have we’ (p. 94). The readers 
of this book, too, will ‘find religion everywhere; not as an organized 
cult separable from the rest of life, but as part and parcel of it, all- 

rsuasive, motivating, controlling, guiding, strengthening’ (p. 101). 
n the study of indigenous education they will see that ‘what the 
African sets out to do—namely to prepare the new generation to 
take its place in the community and carry on the tribal tradition—he 
accomplishes with a considerable measure of success’ (p. 144). 
They will not only see the functions of recreation, release and 
education in the folk-tales, but also will be fascinated by the rich 
expression of the imagination which they reveal. They will realize 
the importance of ‘knowing the African’ and will have advanced a 
long way with a most competent guide. For the mission administrator 
the book constitutes a challenge to a greater priority for Africa in 
the developing strategy of the world Church. 


NEWELL SNOW BooTH 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF DR MOTT 


ADDRESSES AND Papers OF JOHN R. Mort. New York: Associated Press. 
6 volumes. $36.00. 1946-7. 


1 preparation of an autobiography has never appealed to me 

or to my family’, writes Dr Mott in an introduction to these 
volumes. His alternative, in response to many requests for his 
personal story, has been to assemble ‘source material bearing on the 
origin and development of the world-wide Christian movements 
which it has been my privilege to help establish and develop’. The 
result is six sumptuous volumes comprising 3500 pages, with a 
fascinating amount of material which will be of value to future 
historians not only of the oecumenical movement but of the course 
of Christianity during the last half century. More than incidentally, 
of course, the work is a monument to John R. Mott’s own genius 
and labours. 

The material has been assembled around four great movements 
with which this ‘man with a world heart’—as Dr Kraemer once 
described him—has been more closely and powerfully associated 
than any other single person—the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, the World’s Student Christian Federation, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the International Missionary 
Council, Two volumes are given to the Y.M.C.A, one to each of the 
other movements and a remaining volume to miscellaneous papers 
and addresses. Despite the generous scale of the work, what is now 
made accessible is considerably less than a full conspectus of the 
source material relevant to a study of the four great international 
movements dealt with here. The autobiographical provocation has 
determined the principle of selection and Dr Mott’s characteristic 
contribution to the movements is impressively revealed. But a large 
part of this world citizen’s genius has lain in his insight into the 
capacity of others, in his determination that their gifts should be 
used to the full and in his collaboration with men who could comple- 
ment his own great powers with different but no less notable qualities. 
For the most part the papers and addresses here assembled touch 
only allusively on the work of these others. Indeed, some significant 
names have escaped even incidental reference (few could have 
expected two volumes on the S.V.M. and the W.S.C.F, for example, 
to contain no allusion to Tissington Tatlow). But in the dedications 
to the volumes a graceful salute is offered to the goodly fellowship of 
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co-workers—R. P. Wilder, Fennell P. Turner and Robert Speer 
(S.V.M.); Karl Fries, Kajinosuka Ibuka and Ruth Rouse (W.S.C.F.); 
George Williams, R. C. Morse, Cleveland Dodge, Prince Oscar 
Bernadotte, K. T. Paul, Fletcher Brockman and David Yui 
Y.M.C.A.); J. H. Oldham, Ch’eng Ching-yi and Gustav Warneck 
(LMC). Two other names on these dedicatory pages disclose a 
more intimate debt—‘David Livingstone whose heroic Christlike 
achievements furnished the governing missionary motive of my life’, 
and—by no means least in the remembrance of Dr Mott’s countless 
friends—Mrs Mott who ‘gladly faced the dangers and exacting 
demands of not a few world journeys, and on other occasions had 
the courage to stay behind’. 

Although it is proper to read these volumes with thought con- 
cerning other material and other workers, named and unnamed, 
these Mott Papers leave no doubt about the peculiar quality of the 
leadership and service which their author has given to some of the 
most powerful Christian movements of the twentieth century. 
Other gifts and qualities were necessary to the full development of 
these organizations, but scarcely anyone could have done so much to 
make the movements move as did John R. Mott. This conviction is 
heightened throughout a perusal of the papers by the form in which 
they are published. Except for the briefest of introductions to each 
volume, there are no editorial comments. Reports, memoranda, 
minutes and addresses are simply set out in chronological order, 
dated and with a heading denoting their occasion. The method 
results in considerable repetition. Long series of annual reports, 
for example, involve successive recapitulations of the precedin 
years’ work. Some very slight material finds preservation throu 
the same method. But the cumulative effect of it all is quite remark- 
able. The contemporary forcefulness of these plans, decisions, 
encouragements and rebukes strikes home with fresh vigour. Here 
is the thrusting power by which world-wide schemes were made to 
work, lofty notions given effective machinery, doubting and hesitant 
followers convinced that the thing could be done. Some of this was 
the outcome of great organizing capacity. Strong in his conviction 
that organization should never be discounted as ‘mere organization’ 
since it is the ‘means of distributing force most advantageously’, 
Dr Mott seems to have known instinctively what precise machinery 
for action a course required at any particular moment and this 
instinct he has perfected through experience. Allied to this was his 
personal ability to retain the leader’s conception of the total pro- 
portions of an undertaking and yet to watch detail with an eagle 
eye. Some of the most intriguing papers are the memoranda 
collected in a section headed ‘Outlines Employed in the Coaching 
of Workers’. One of these is ‘A Typical Memorandum for the 
Guidance of Cabinet and Staff’, Here is masterly clarity in 
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administrative detail coupled with a compelling note of authority 
and drive. 

Yet more than organizing genius appears in these pages. Prior 
to it there lies the inspirational power of great personal leadership. 
Here again, the unadorned reproduction—and unashamed repeti- 
tions !—of old instructions, memoranda and addresses heightens 
their effect. It is difficult to say precisely where their potency lies. 
The author himself has rightly disclaimed literary power—though 
he has written influential books. Even as a speaker it is not through 
style or any word-magic that he has exercised his spell—though here 
and there the simplicity of a phrase makes the reading memorable 
(‘I have come to repose great confidence in the beckonings of 
Providence’. ‘If one is called to cut down a forest the time spent in 
sharpening the axes is not lost time’). Part of the spell is in the 
abounding confidence of all these utterances. They spring from a 
great consciousness of vitality and they aim at imparting it, even 
when they rebuke. ‘Get into the game’, said Dr Mott to a Y.M.C.A. 
audience in 1919, ‘—the great game of giving hope and spiritual 
vitality to an impoverished world !’, and this has been characteristic 
of his leadership all through the years. Another clue to the coercive 
quality of his words is his own conception of the nature and duties 
of leadership. A revealing address first given at a Student Federation 
Conference in 1905 is called “The Price of Leadership’. Along with 
much other wisdom, it speaks of the responsibility of the leader for 
actually communicating vision, courage, hopefulness and the spirit of 
action. “The leader must do far more than satisfy the understanding 
and stir the emotions of men; he must be able to move the will to 
act... . It is this energizing of the volitional nature of men which 
makes the largest draft on the leader.’ Here speaks the John R. 
Mott whose influence in great movements has been essentially 
volitional. Behind all this lies something deeper to which we must 
return. Before doing so, however, a word must be said about the 
world movements which have been enriched by a life-service of this 
character. Here a few sentences must suffice to indicate some of the 
main impressions created by this wealth of documentary material. 

It is significant that the series opens with the volume on the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. This is not only 
right chronologically, but it supplies the key to the most character- 
istic pressures exercised by Dr Mott within all the other movements. 
In the Mount Hermon (Massachusetts) Conference of 1886, with 
Moody as leader, Sankey singing “Tell it out among the nations’ and 
William Ashmore recruiting for missions as to a war of conquest, 
there was given to the life of a youthful Mott a direction which has 
ever since guided all his activities. Two years later the movement 
which was launched at Mount Hermon became organized, chiefly 
under Mott’s direction, and by 1920 it was computed that 11,000 
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Student Volunteers (comprising one-third of the total missionary 
forces in the world) had been recruited from the Movements in 
U.S.A, Canada, Great Britain, Continental Europe, South Africa 
and Australasia. Other influences had contributed to the awakening 
and nurture of their vocation but, at a conservative estimate, 75 per 
cent of these missionaries placed the decisive moment within their 
experience of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

This confronting of students with the Great Commission of the 
Risen Lord was but part of what Dr Mott used to describe as ‘laying 
siege to the student world’ (‘not short and sudden campaigns but 
wise and loving siege’) and it was within the second great movement 
—the World’s Student Federation—that the fuller strategy was 
worked out. Predecessors of Dr Mott had taken tentative steps 
towards this organization and special prominence is given in these 
papers to Luther D, Wishard—a pioneer Travelling Secretary of a 
pioneer Student Movement who began to see the possibilities of 
such a world federation in 1877; but, again, it was from the year 
1895, when Mott became its chief architect, that the thing began to 
move. Then followed the splendid decades in which great evan- 
gelists, brilliant apologists and those innumerable followers of a new 
vocation—Student Movement Secretaries—rendered incalculable 
service within the whole student world and, through it, within 
almost every area of life. Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
great field of John R. Mott’s service is the way in which he com- 
bined in himself the ministries of evangelist and organizer. The 
World’s Student Federation was a masterpiece of world organization 
and Mott was its master-key, but for many generations of students 
it was as a personal evangelist rather than an organizer that he became 
a commanding figure. T'wo sets of papers in these volumes carry a 
peculiar interest. They are, first, the evangelistic addresses, spoken 
to audiences of every tongue and carrying their potency even through 
interpretation; and, secondly, the despatches of Mr Secretary Mott, 
describing the state of student life as he met it at different times in 
different countries. Some of these contemporary appraisals are extra- 
ordinarily revealing—especially those dealing with the continental 
universities at the close of the last century, with the Russian univer- 
sities of the pre-Revolution years and with Chinese student char- 
acteristics at the birth of the Republic. 

The third of these inter-related movements—the Y.M.C.A— 
was already at work in the North American colleges in the days of 
the student Mott and the roots of his own life-service to it are inter- 
twined with those to which his work for the student movements 
can be traced. In accepting office in it early he joined seniors who 
themselves continued Goalie to shape its course. For Mott himself 
the significance of this field of service lay partly in the opening which 
it gave to youth-service in other than student circles and especially 
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in the unique instrument it provided for giving expression to his 
passionate conviction that the task of ‘liberating the lay forces of 
Christianity’ was a life-and-death issue for the churches and for 
world evangelism. Mott’s earliest work in the Y.M.C.A. synchron- 
ized with his duties in the Student Volunteer Movement and the 
World’s Student Christian Federation and it was in line with these 
interests that he became responsible for the Foreign Department of 
the International Committee of the Association. Through all his 
subsequent offices, including his long tenure of the Presidency (only 
just relinquished) of the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.As, it was this 
international significance of the work which held his keenest 
enthusiasm. In furthering it with his characteristic genius he did 
much to give the movement its place among the great missionary 
agencies of the last half century. To the Y.M.C.A. two world wars 
have presented calls of peculiar poignancy—in the need for ministra- 
tions to the Forces and to prisoners of war. In its response to both 
these needs it has been able to act on the grand scale, not least 
because of the commanding genius of Dr Mott. In reading of these 
and kindred merciful ministries of the Y.M.C.A, it is easy to see 
how the deep compassion of the Christian evangelist provided the 
strongest driving-force behind the organizer Mott. 

The organizations which he has served have always been loath 
to let Dr Mott go and the nature of his devotion to them has made 
it just as hard for him to relinquish responsibility. It was the more 
significant, then, that in 1928 he resigned both his General Secretary- 
ship of the National Council of Y.M.C.As of the U.S.A. and his 
Chairmanship of the World’s Student Christian Federation. This 
he did at the call of the International Missionary Council, the last 
of the great movements with which these volumes are concerned. 

Three streams in particular trace their source to Edinburgh 1910. 
One issued in the Life and Work Movement; another in the Faith 
and Order Movement, and the third in the I.M.C. Dr Mott has been 
associated with them all but none has been so completely in line 
with the master passion of his life as the I.M.C. Although only 
formally organized in 1921, it was shaped out of the old Continuation 
Committee of the Edinburgh Conference and its member units— 
National Christian Councils and Conferences of Missionary Societies 
—were largely brought into existence as a result of the ‘Continuation 
Committee Conferences’ conducted by Dr Mott. These were 
initiated in 1910 and they determined the course of the most famous 
of his many world journeys during succeeding decades. In his 
service through this Council (which at its latest meeting in Canada 
claimed the privilege of appointing him Chairman Emeritus) there 
was added to missionary zeal an ever-deepening concern for the 
unity of all engaged in the propagation of the Gospel. Some of this 
concern was that of the world strategist and organizer, jealous for 
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the right economy and wisdom in the deployment of the Christian 
forces. More of it had a deeper origin—the great evangelist’s own 
delight in fellowship in the Gospel, insight given through a catholicity 
of Christian experience, and most of all, the conviction that Christ 
calls to unity. ‘The I.M.C, no less than the other movements here 
noticed, owes some of its most important characteristics and achieve- 
ments to other men who have rejoiced to acknowledge Mott as 
leader—more especially J. H. Oldham and William Paton. But 
again it 1s Mott’s hand which has fashioned the organization—that 
network of national or regional councils through which maximum 
co-operation in the world mission of the Church may be locally 
achieved. His, too, has been that brilliant handling of world assem- 
blies which made Jerusalem 1928 and Tambaram 1938 high moments 
in the art of oecumenical conversation. 

It would have been interesting if to the movements which 
provide the main theme of these papers there could have been added 
another, and this storehouse enriched by a volume entitled World 
Council of Churches. In the nature of things this could not be, for 
although, when such a volume comes to be written, John R. Mott’s 
name will appear prominently and honourably in it, architects of 
another generation will have been required to shape the course and 
structure of the newer movement. Yet its relation to all that has gone 
before, especially in the movements more characteristic of the ‘Mott 
era’, is peculiarly intimate. It, too, belongs to the streams which 
have risen from the great watershed of 1910. ‘Life and Work’ and 
‘Faith and Order’ have, as movements, been merged in it. And that 
third stream—the I.M.C—is an expression of something so integral 
to the life and calling of all the churches that in function World 
Council and I.M.C. belong to one another, whatever the course of 
their organizational relationships may be in the years ahead. More- 
over, it is in issues which the World Council is making peculiarly 
its own (as residuary legatee of the Faith and Order Movement) 
that there lies one of the keys to progress in deepening the unity of 
all who are called to world evangelism. 

In more than one of these volumes Dr Mott refers to the ‘third 
stage of missionary co-operation’. He sees the first stage as culmin- 
ating in Edinburgh 1910, the second as having its great landmarks 
in Jerusalem 1928 and Tambaram 1938 and the third as being our 
contemporary task, namely, ‘that of tiles seriously the implications 
of the machinery created and the programmes adopted with reference 
to co-operation and unity’. In elaborating this theme he quotes with 
eager approval W. J. Noble’s dictum that ‘Co-operation either must 
go very much further, and that soon, or has pte gone too far. 
If the years behind us were recognized as preparation for far more 
rapid progress, they have been well worth while. But if they are to 
be regarded as accomplishment, and not as a preparation and a 
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stimulus for greater things, they have scarcely been worth while.’ 
To this Dr Mott himself adds: 


Is there any reason that can stand before the bar of experience, of sound 
and unselfish judgment, and of sensitive conscience why the Christian forces 
of to-day should not unite and concentrate as never before on the areas of 
population and of human relationships which have not been brought under 
the sway of Christ? Only as we thus transcend our denominational, party, 
national and racial boundaries and barriers can we hope to fulfil the mandate 
of our Lord. Surely a way can be discovered by which, notwithstanding all 
the admittedly grave difficulties, our different Christian bodies can rise 
above their separatism and co-operate in a real world-expansion of the 
Christian faith. The time is ripe for a great and striking emphasis upon the 
Kingdom of God as preached by Jesus Christ—an emphasis which shall be 
truly relevant to present-day needs and conditions, which shall dominate all 

er considerations and incentives, and which shall become contagious 
and irresistible. 


The last trumpet-call of William Paton had behind it this same 
urgency of concern and appeal when, in the darkest years of the war, 
he summoned all ‘desiring-to-be-united’ churches to act ‘as-if-they- 
were-united’ at the level of the world’s most urgent need—its hearing 
of the Gospel. The fate of Paton’s famous memorandum showed 
that not even in the hour of greatest urgency can some of the issues 
which separate the Christian forces be by-passed. They must be 
resolved if new power is to be released and deeper unity achieved. 
Whether the way of doing this is along the customary road of Faith 
and Order discussions, which seem so little adaptable to the Last 
Days, or whether there is another approach which, with equal 
fidelity to great trusts and profound truths, might touch the secret 
spring more swiftly, is a question upon which the future of the 
oecumenical movement in all its parts greatly depends. We shall be 
blessed indeed if at this point, to which the long history of co- 
operation has led us, there is raised up a leadership as equal to its 
hour as John R. Mott has been in his time. 

From these reflections upon the movements illustrated in the 
Mott papers we close with another affectionate glance at the author 
of them. Do these volumes throw any fresh light upon the more 
inward secret of the great leadership and service given to the Church 
in John R. Mott? Perhaps not, but in two directions they underline 
repeatedly an open secret which is cause for Dr Mott’s thanksgiving 
as well as that of all whom he has influenced. The first is that of his 
most vivid, immediate sense of the reality of the Living Christ. 
This is his perennial theme. It is manifest in the texture of all his 
addresses and reports. It can be felt in the timbre of his greatest 
public utterances, The recurrent freshness of his missionary passion 
springs from this awareness. It is as though his life has been lived 
in a timeless ‘now’ in which the Risen Lord has just spoken to him 
the Great Commission. It is worth recalling that immediately after 
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his student conversation with J. E. K. Studd—the conversation 
which marked ‘decision day’ for the young Mott, his renewed study 
of the Gospels took him to the Resurrection narratives and ‘I became 
wholly convinced that Jesus rose from the dead’. The Resurrection 
henceforth became the supreme focal point in his worship. (In this 
he testifies to the special debt he owes to subsequent experience of 
the Eastern liturgies.) As an evangelist he could speak as one allowed 
by God to be an ‘eye-witness of the Resurrection’. As an organizer 
his meticulous attention to detail was part of his reasonable service 
to such an immediate Master. 

The second point is bound up with the first, though it is less 
easy to describe unless we employ a word which the layman Mott 
never uses—Eschatology, especially in its ‘realized’ connotation. 
It seems proper to relate to this that most characteristic (and easily 
caricaturable) feature of all these addresses and reports—their 
assertion that this very present moment is the supreme crisis in 
history, indeed in the relations between history and eternity. 
Thousands of hearers will recall the familiar ser ergetine J are 
scattered by the dozen over these pages: ‘I make bold to say that in 
all history . . .’, ‘as never before . . .’, “We stand on the threshold . . .’, 
“To-day—notice the language—we stand at . . .’, ‘My friends, the 
possibilities of this particular convention are boundless’, ‘Where 
shall we place a limit to the possibilities of this hour?’ Always it is 
the same, at any point in these decades of service and in relation to 
every occasion, mow is the acceptable time. There has never been a 
moment like it and the grounds for our confidence in it can be 
marshalled with superb certainty. A thousand repetitions of this 
cannot make it sound either stale or insincere, because it is said by a 
man who is ‘in Christ’, an eye-witness of the Resurrection standing 
at the meeting-place of history and eternity. Here is the spiritual 
cue to that watchword: “The evangelization of the world in this 
generation’. These volumes recall all the old debates on this topic 
and it is clear that from the very beginning Mott knew perfectly 
well all the rational arguments which could be hurled against it or 
challenge the validity of his own repetition of it to successive genera- 
tions. But he could never get away from the fact that as soon as two 
or three were gathered together in Christ’s name there was He in the 
midst, not in metaphor but in fact—master of, not mastered by, 
these dimensions of time and space, Lord of the occasion and Saviour 
of this present age. 

To borrow another of your endeared repetitions, Dr Mott— 
‘Correct me if I’m wrong’. 


NorRMAN GOODALL 
LONDON 
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CHINESE CULTURE AND CHRISTIANITY 


Tue Spirit oF Cuinese Cutture. By Francis C. M. Wer. New York: 
Scribners. $2.75. 1947. 


oe of this Review will remember with gratitude the 

interesting article that Dr Francis Wei gave us last year 
(July 1946, p. 271 ff.) on “The Four-Centre Church in China’. 
That article was one of the Hewett Lectures that he had delivered at 
three theological seminaries in America. We have now in this small 
book of 180 pages the whole series of these lectures in print. 

Many have tried to interpret to Western readers the spirit of 
Chinese culture. But few guides have been so competent as Dr Wei, 
who grew up in the atmosphere of the cultural heritage of his 
nation, and who has devoted years of study and reflexion to Chinese 
philosophies and religions. He is also eager to find out what congenial 
points of contact there may be in Chinese thinking for the Christian 
message. The main part of the book contains a historical survey of 
Chinese religious a 3 moral tradition, while the relation to Christian- 
ity is discussed in the first chapter and the last. In the historical 
part it is interesting to follow the author’s clear and sound guidance 
through many difficult and controversial problems. He holds that 
the different schools of thinking have their background in different 
parts of the country. Confucius represents the Chou culture, Mo Ti 
came from the principality of Sung (Eastern Honan), Lao-tzu from 
the South, the Legalists from the North-west. The only documentary 
evidence that Confucius had anything to do with the I Ching dis- 
appears with the author’s textual criticism on the Analects, VII, 16. 

he traditional date of the Chung Yung is before 400 B.c., but the 
author places this important booklet two hundred years later, 
certainly after Mencius. This philosopher was an intolerant 
Confucianist, but Chung Yung has absorbed a good deal of Taoism. 
The term ch‘eng in the second part of Chung Yung, which Legge 
translated as ‘sincerity’, really means ‘harmony with nature’ (pp. 
82-84). The author finds here one of the main trends in the Chinese 
philosophy of life: nature is good, and the highest virtue of man is 
to be in harmony with nature. The Confucian Utopia as described 
in the Li Chi (VII, 1; from the second century B.c.) shows much of 
the influence of Taoism and especially of Mo Ti. 

The more philosophical schools of Buddhism had no success in 
China. The schools that survived were the Meditative school, 
emphasizing insight by intuition, and the Pure Land school, which 
has a faith that met a practical need in the religious life of the people. 
Buddhism has greatly influenced Chinese art, but not the social and 
political structure of the country. The beautiful, serene temples and 
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the pious souls—pilgrims, mendicants, devout women—remind the 
matter-of-fact Chinese of values which Confucius neglected. 

In the Sung philosophy there is a pair of metaphysical principles 
(4 and ch‘i) which resemble form and matter in Aristotle (p. Br). 
Could there have been any historical connexion? The author points 
to Sargis (Sergius) of Resaina, a Syrian theologian, a—rather loosely 
attached—Monophysite, who translated many Aristotelian works into 
Syriac.! This was in the early part of the sixth century, and the author 
sees clearly that it would be difficult to prove a connexion from there 
down to the Confucianist scholars of the eleventh century. Too many 
links are missing. 

On Taoism and its influence on popular religion the author has 
many valuable things to say. He quotes here a Chinese scholar, Fu 
Chin-chia, History of Chinese Taoism (in Chinese, Shanghai, 1937). 

About early Christianity in China Dr Wei believes with many 
other writers that the Nestorians went too far in compromising with 
Buddhism and therefore lost their identity in China. But what we 
know is simply that a few Nestorian writers in the later part of 
the eighth century—especially Adam Chingtsing, the author of the 
inscription on the Nestorian Monument in Sian—went very far in 
this direction. That the whole Church did so cannot be proved. The 
Nestorian texts in Chinese that we have from the seventh century 
show nothing of this syncretism nor is any trace of it to be found in 
the account that Rubruck in the thirteenth century gives of the 
Nestorians in Inner Asia. Rubruck has many criticisms of the 
Nestorians, whom he knows very well, but there is no accusation in 
this direction. When he calls the Buddhists ‘idolaters’, he may 
merely be translating a term which the Nestorians used when 
describing them. Persecutions and great difficulties in travelling full 
explain the disappearance of the Franciscan mission in the fourteent 
century—why not also of the Nestorians in the ninth? In the heyda 
of Tang the caravan routes through the interior were secure pas: 4 
Chinese protection, but in the ninth century T‘ang was in decay and 
caravan traffic across Inner Asia ceased. No more missionaries could 
come through. 

Dr Wei wants to see Christianity interpreted in China in terms of 
Chinese culture. But he is no religious eclectic or syncretist. He does 
not believe in developing superficial similarities by the singling out of 
certain teachings from their context. Truth revealed in Jesus Christ 
is absolute. But its expression is not final. There may arise a Chinese 
theology, as we have had a Greek, a Latin, a European, an American 
theology, each according to the genius of the people (p. 29). 

In what direction can this Chinese theology be expected to 
develop? That there is a Will in the universe and a Purpose in 
history, Dr Wei believes that the Chinese will readily admit. But they 


1 See Baumstark: Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, p. 167. 
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will be inclined to see in God more of a judge than a father. Salvation 
by faith rather than by works is to them a hard teaching, though 
the Meditative school in Buddhism teaches sudden conversion, and in 
the Pure Land doctrine salvation is a gift from Omidofu. So the soil 
is somewhat prepared for the Christian doctrine of Grace (p. 174 ff.). 

God as creator is new to the Chinese mind. But Shang-ti is con- 
sidered to be the fountain of man’s moral sense. The moral attributes 
of God will probably interest Chinese theologians more than His 
metaphysical attributes. The doctrine of the Incarnation is far re- 
moved from the Chinese stories, according to which some god 
assumed human form either to deceive men or to overawe them. Our 
first concern in presenting Christianity to the Chinese is of course not 
to present to them a theory of the incarnation or the atonement, but 
to put them in touch with the divine life of Christ. From that experi- 
ence the understanding of God’s self-revelation, of sin and of 
redemption will come. 

Dr Wei wants to see the Christian Church witnessing in the midst 
of the Chinese people, adapting to its organization some features of 
the Chinese social structure and finding for the Christian doctrines 
favourable points of contact, making use of every element that is 
congenial, taking care to avoid any possibility of misunderstanding 
and thus leading its disciples into greater truth than is in their own 
culture. It is a programme that may well have a considerable influence 
on the future development of the Church in China. 


Knut B. WESTMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF UPPSALA, SWEDEN 
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Tue Canon Law OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, being the Report of the 
Archbishops’ Commission on Canon Law, together with Proposals 
for a Revised Body of Canons. London: S.P.C.K. 15s. 1947. 


A LARGE part of this Report consists of a full and amazingly 
clear summary of the extremely complex history of ecclesi- 
astical law in the Church of England; in the last two chapters of the 
Report it is argued that a complete codification of existing Canon Law 
which includes a large and partly indeterminate element of pre- 
eformation Church law) is both unnecessary and impracticable; and 
the proposed Revised Body of Canons is generally described. 

Much of the historical detail in the Report will be of interest 
mainly to historians of the Church of England, and much of the 
material in the proposed revised Canons only to members of that 
Church. In the latter, two proposals of first-class importance stand 
out: First, that the Canon Law of the Church of England be defined 
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as consisting of the proposed revised Canons, together with such pro- 
visions of the pre-Reformation Canon Law as are still in force and are 
not superseded by those revised Canons, and that the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York be empowered to determine any disputes as to 
what pre-Reformation law is still to be regarded as being in force. 
Second, that a Final Court of Appeal be set up, appeals to which 
would take the place of those now made to the Privy Council. The 
former tbat peste make the law of the Church definite and 
ascertainable; the latter would ensure that the Church should at all 
stages of ecclesiastical trials retain within itself the judicial authority. 
The right to appeal to the secular courts on the grounds of lack of 
justice or abuse of process in any proceedings of ecclesiastical courts 
would remain, and is explicitly stated in the proposed Canons. 

The Report and the proposed revised body of Canons should be 
of general interest to Anglicans outside England and to members of 
other churches, especially in the following respects: First, the his- 
torical section of the Report gives considerable help in understanding 
the meaning and effect of the ‘establishment’ of the Church of 
England. One of the pillars of the present Canon Law of the Church 
of England is the provision in Henry VIII’s Act of 1534, which gave 
statutory confirmation to the pre-Reformation Canon Law as part 
of the customary law of the realm, except, of course, in matters such 
as that of papal jurisdiction in which the Canon Law had definitely 
been abrogated. Thus, in the words of the Report (p. 59): 


To sum up, we may say that the Church retains on the ground of custom 
a considerable part of the papal codes at the Reformation; but, continually 
since the sixteenth century, the law thus retained has been re-embodied in 
legal forms more suited to the life of the country. One small section was thus 
dealt with by the Canons of 1603, and the rest in statutes and law reports 
which relate to ecclesiastical affairs and which since the beginning of the 


nineteenth century have come to make up such a great part of the law of 
the Church. 


Closely connected with this effect of the Reformation ‘establish- 
ment’ of the Church of England is the continuity throughout many 
centuries of the law of the Church which is again and again brought 
out in the Report and in the annotations to the proposed Revised 
Body of Canons. One simple example will suffice. The rules for the 
publication of banns of matrimony go back through a Measure of 
1934, the Marriage Act of 1823, and the rubrics of the 1660 Book of 
Common Prayer to Gregory IX’s Decretals of 1234 and the Fourth 
Lateran Council of 1215. ‘The rubrics, canons and statutes mentioned 
have not made new law, but merely subsidiary arrangements for the 
better fulfilment of a law which owing to long continued usage is part 
of the Canon Law still observed in the Church of England. 

F. J. WESTERN, Bp 
Ware, HERTFORDSHIRE 
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THE CHURCH IN ICELAND 


IcELANDIC CHURCH SaGa. By Joun C. F. Hoop. London: S.P.C.K. 
16s. 1946. 


tee author of this book had the opportunity, as a British arm 

chaplain, to spend some years with the allied troops in Iceland. 
As an outcome of this experience he has written an extremely 
readable book on Icelandic church history. The need for it is less 
urgent in Scandinavia, where we have Bishop Helgason’s great 
two-volume study, The Church History of Iceland, published in 
both Danish and Icelandic, but for the Anglo-Saxon world, in 
which sphere of interest Iceland lies, the book should be keenly 
welcomed. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the arrangement of the book 
is somewhat out of balance. The older periods receive very thorough 
treatment—certainly they are the most exciting—and the illustrations 
from the wealth of Christian and historic literature of Iceland are 

rofound and illuminating. The author also shows the remarkable 
influence of the Icelandic climate on the spiritual life, and he has a 
sound understanding of all sociological causes. It is when he reaches 
the nineteenth century that his grasp of the subject seems less sure. 
He gives us only short and rather inadequate surveys instead of 
a picture of organic historical development. It would seem to be 
important, especially in a book which is published in English, to 
draw a more complete picture of Icelandic church life to-day. 

In the description of the eighteenth century, moreover, something 
seems to be lacking. The importance of the work of Bishop Harboe, 
the pietistic General-Visitor, is not sufficiently stressed nor this 
eminent man fully appreciated. The account of the theological 
movement, including an estimate of the Continental influences, 
is rather weak. Much better treatment—and it is certainly more 
important—is given to the liturgical and religious life. The author 
has evidently little sympathy for Continental theology or philosophy 
and has not been able to discover its influences on Icelandic thought. 

In the first chapters, where the exposition is on broad lines, and 
where many interesting parallels with British church life are drawn, 
the author seems to attach more historical importance to the sagas 
than is usual in Scandinavian thought. A little more criticism of the 
sources might have been of value. And although it is far from the 
present reviewer's intention to deny the prodigious political crimes 
committed by Denmark at the expense of Iceland—for instance by 
trade monopoly—which are much stressed in this book, it may 
perhaps be said that the author inclines to over-statement. If Dr 
Hood had worked on a bigger scale and had been able to make use 
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of Scandinavian sources, his treatment of this subject would have ref 
found its right proportions. | Isr 
But even if the book is open to some criticism, it is none the | Lo 
less a very useful one on many accounts, charmingly written, and | to 
written out of love for its subject. It makes a valuable contribution | for 
to an understanding of the spiritual and church life of a Nordic in 
country. | of 
P. G. LINDHARDT ;} mi 

UNIVERSITY OF AARHUS, DENMARK , am 
jue 
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THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN MISSION th 

Tue Mission OF THE CHURCH. By E. R. Morcan. London: Geoffrey Bles. al 
6s. 1946. — 

i ow 


RE-EXAMINATION of the Christian Church’s claim to a : 
sense of mission is most timely, and this for two reasons. In t 
the first place we have in recent years had ample demonstration of the in 
fact that not every institution which makes a claim to divine mission 
does in reality receive its inspiration from the Father of lights. When 


such a claim suffers discredit it is only natural that the sense of belief su 
all round and everywhere is weakened. Secondly it makes for single- sai 
ness of purpose for members of the Church to try to understand the ¢ 
nature of the mission to which they are committed. If the Churchis | 


to make rapid strides in her task of winning the world, she must have 

workers who are at once convinced of her mission and able to speak 

a language that is contemporaneous to every generation. w 
he Bishop of Southampton provides in the book under review Cc 

a suggestive and satisfying commentary, though in brief compass, 

on different aspects of the mission of the Church. He traces the 

Church’s mission to its source in God, in history and in the Bible, t 

and thus shows it to have the strength and unity of a three-fold cord. 

Or, to change the figure, one may say that the world mission of the 

Church is seen here as something not unlike a river formed by the 

union of streams springing forth from different points in a mountain 

range but, once united, flowing wide and deep, refreshing and C 

fertilizing its banks all along its course. Such a representation of the 

Church as designed by its very nature to form an integral part of the 

landscape of God’s universe, and not merely an irrigation channel 

linked with a dam constructed by inventive engineers, is one that 

needs tc be brought home to the present generation. In a series of 

fifteen chapters the author, after tracing the Church’s commission, 

discusses its different aspects, such as, for instance, its relation to the 

Kingdom of God, the ideal of love and the concept of Last Things, | 

and points out that the Church is in very truth ‘Israel recalled and 
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refounded’ in and through the Son of Man and that to this new 
Israel has been committed the Gospel of the Risen and Ascended 
Lord. The book gives us the right historical and Biblical approach 
to the missionary task of the Church and at the same time an in- 
formed and balanced exposition of the eternal Gospel. It restates 
in simple, clear terms the essentials of the missionary enterprise 
of the Church embodied in questions like the aim and motive of 
missions, the nature and contents of the Message, and the spirit 
and methods of evangelism. In its clarity of analysis, penetration of 
judgment and balance in presentation no less than in its contents, 
this study challenges comparison with and in certain respects excels 
the classic expositions of the subject published in recent years. 
The word evangelism like a coin in long and constant use has to 
a large extent lost its image and superscription. The author has tried 
to remint the coin and put it into our hands so that we may know 
what it stands for. In the last chapter, focusing our attention on the 
uestion ‘Why then is the Church sent?’, the author maintains that 
the Church is sent to ‘proclaim’ and to ‘witness’ to the truth as it is 
in Christ by all that she is and does: 


Proclamation of, and witness to the Presence working hand in hand, 
supporting and encouraging each other are the light and heat which must 
oulkee with flashing colour every activity of the Church, its sermons and 
sacraments, its teaching and healing, its ministry of service and its ministry 
of reconciliation, so that each and all are drawn together, integrated with 
each other, in the Presence, so that everything said and done in the name of 
Christ shall spring to life in the tremendous crisis of the Eternal Now. 


The book deserves welcome as a pocket companion for everyone 
who believes that the Church is the body of Christ and every 
Christian a missionary. 
C. E. ABRAHAM 
SELLY Oak COLLEGES, BIRMINGHAM 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 


Creative Epucation. A Study in Education for Democracy in India. By 
W. M. Rysurn. Madras: Longmans. Rs 5. 1946. 


M& RYBURN has written a book of great interest to all who 
desire to see Indian education develop on truly national lines, 
producing schools in which future citizens may learn the art of 
democratic citizenship. 
All concerned with the teaching profession in India deplore the 
narrowly vocational education at present given in all our schools, an 


education almost completely divorced from ordinary life and leading 
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only, in most cases, to clerical work of some kind. Mr Ryburn 
discusses measures needed to improve the quality of our education so 
that our schools may produce men and women ready to be true 
citizens in a democracy, able to shoulder the heavy burdens of making 
a new India where caste and class distinctions will disappear. 

The Report of the Central Advisory Board (known as the Sargent 
Report) makes recommendations which, if carried out, will accom- 
plish a great deal ; but in all the necessary planning for this great 
advance, administrators and teachers must have a clear idea of what 
their aims and purposes are and of how to achieve them. Mr 
Ryburn tries to show us a ‘better way’, not giving up all that has been 
done, but placing emphasis on new values or, perhaps we should say, 
on real values which have been overlaid or lost sight of in recent years. 

In the first chapter the author discusses the nature of true 
democracy and the development of a creative attitude to life and in 
the second goes on to show how society can be moulded to a desired 
type through the educational system, illustrating from current con- 
ditions how the schools of a country can be used to produce or to 
perpetuate any desired form of social organization, such as the 
totalitarian. But the nature of democracy being what it is, education 
for democracy is a much more difficult task and means the building 
up of attitudes to life which wili enable pupils to use freedom rightly. 
While ‘the transformation of our schools may give hope for the 
ultimate recreation of society’, we must also bear in mind the effects 
of social, economic and political conditions on the development of 
education. Illustrations are taken from the Danish Folk High Schools 
and from the Russian system of Adult Education and the need for 
a wider content in the work of adult education is emphasized. 

The next four chapters deal more specifically with educational 
problems, but the close relationship between the work of education 
and the economic and social conditions of the country is never lost 
sight of. Mr Ryburn has a wide knowledge of Indian conditions and 
writes from a rich experience. His chapter on the Training of 
Teachers is full of practical wisdom. 

The last chapter is on Religion in Education and one could have 
wished for a fuller discussion on this vital topic. Periods of religious 
instruction in the time-table are not religious education. To be truly 
religious, all our education must be based on the recognition that man 
is made in the image of God and that all our relationships must take 
account of the value of each individual soul in the sight of God. It 
would also have added to the value of the book if the author had 
developed at greater length the importance and value of the ‘aided 
schools’ which have done so much to keep the spark of true education 
alive in a bureaucratic system. 

There is no distinction made between the educational needs of 
boys and girls. While we agree that fundamentally their needs are the 
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same, there is still need for a fuller understanding of the difficulties 
and problems of girls’ education in India to-day, especially as regards 
the vital matter of staffing girls’ schools in a country where marriage 
claims almost all the women after a few years of professional life. 
ETHEL A. GORDON 


EDINBURGH 





THE HISTORY OF PASTORAL COUNSELLING 


PHYSICIANS OF THE Sout. By Cartes F. Kemp. New York: Macmillan. 
$2.75. 1947. 


|, ergy in recent years we have had an increasing number 

of books on pastoral counselling, pastoral care, psychology 
and religious work, and religion and health, we have not had a good 
treatise on the rise and development of this movement in our day. 
The book under review should handsomely meet the need. 

The author, who is minister of the First Christian Church of 
Red Oak, Iowa, has devoted several years to collecting data. He is 
familiar with nearly everything written on the subject since 1900, 
and with major works in the field of pastoral care in the previous 
centuries of Christian history. 

Most of the volume deals with developments since 1900, only 
about seventy pages being devoted to the earlier centuries. The 
discussion of the more ancient history tends to show clearly how 
integral a place pastoral work and counselling have always held in 
the Church, both Catholic and Protestant. 

As regards the modern period, there are thumb-nail sketches 
of some of the great pastors, a consideration of the impact of the new 
psychology upon pastoral work, a statement on the developments in 
social case work, medicine and psychology, which are of plain interest 
to the pastor, remarks on the development of the mental hygiene 
movement and the organized work of the churches in the field of 
religion and health. One interesting. section is devoted to ‘allied 
movements’ such as faith-healing, humanitarianism and the social 
gospel, and ‘revivalism and missions’. The brief section on missions 
notes the pioneering way in which the missionary movement has 
acted to relieve human suffering. There are references to and com- 
mendations of the medical and health work of Christian missions, 
and the significant statement on religion and health is quoted from 
the Tambaram report. While the missionary references are truncated, 
they suggest that the author recognizes their great importance in the 
development of pastoral care and counselling in the larger sense. 
Some readers may wish that the author had also provided a 
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sharper evaluation of the relative significance of the various matters 
discussed. Rightly or wrongly, he has confined himself to description, 
and has in most instances not attempted to evaluate the meaning of 
the various activities described. Nevertheless, his book brings out 
the increasing importance of pastoral care and counselling, and the 
greater attention that is being devoted to improving its quality on the 
basis of sound knowledge of human personality. 


SEWARD HILTNER 
New York, N.Y. 


THE CARE OF THE LEPER 


PracticaL ‘TEXTBOOK OF LEpPROsy. By R. G. Cocnrane. Illustrated. 
London: Oxford University Press. 42s. 1947. 


Hoey a tape missions have always shown their temper by 
joyfully undertaking duties considered distasteful by others. 
The care and relief of those afflicted with leprosy is one of the most 
obvious of these duties. In line with this tradition Dr Robert Cochrane, 
of the Christian Medical College, Vellore, and Director of the 
Leprosy Campaign and Research in the Madras Presidency, has 
found time to write a most useful textbook on leprosy. This book, 
because of its excellent illustrations and its many practical descrip- 
tions, will be of great value to doctors and others engaged in the 
campaign against leprosy, especially in the Madras Presidency. 

Leprosy is not an easy disease to understand, but anyone who di 
into this mine of information and experience will meet with valuable 
practical details regarding diagnosis, classification, treatment and, 
above all, prevention. It is on this last item that the writer has laid 
the chief emphasis; and rightly so, for it is only through education of 
the public and the improvement of standards of living and sanitation 
that leprosy, with its roots firm in the social soil of the people, can 
ever be eradicated. 

It is to work of this nature that the students at Vellore are being 
trained, and this book should usefully supplement their training. 

In recent years doctors throughout India have begun to take an 
interest in leprosy, and they should find in this book much informa- 
tion which would be difficult to acquire elsewhere. 

Dr Cochrane takes an intense interest in both laboratory research 
and field investigation, and he should inspire his readers with this 
spirit, and a desire to clear up some of the many problems which 
still remain unsolved. 

E. Muir 
B.E,L.R.A, LONDON 
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CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA 


ABUNDANT Lire rn Cuancinc Arnica. Report of the West Central Africa 
Regional Conference. New York: Africa Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. $1.25. 1946. 


Beer’ West Central Africa Regional Conference, held in Léopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo, July 13th-26th, 1946, was sponsored 
by the International Missionary Council, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies and the Christian Councils in the Belgian Congo, Angola, 
and French Equatorial Africa and Cameroun. The 199 persons in 
attendance included thirty-five Africans, the largest group of officially 
chosen African church leaders ever assembled in that part of Africa. 
The printed report contains condensations of the more than fifty 
papers presented to the conference, together with the findings. The 
papers, nearly all prepared by persons working in Africa, are classi- 
fied under five headings: “The Conference’, “The Christian in Africa’, 
‘The Church of Christ in Africa’, ‘The Challenge of Changing 
Conditions’ and ‘Christian Responsibilities in Health, Education 
and Literature’. These papers provide a panorama of problems and 
orm cargeg confronting Christian work. We can only refer here 
riefly to a few of them. 

Should any of the tribal customs survive in Christian life? 
Christian missions everywhere to-day emphasize the importance of 
building an indigenous Church. Obviously, that means a Church that 
is led and supported by nationals. But what does it mean in other 
respects? Convictions differ regarding the desirability of preserving 
any tribal attitudes and customs in the Christian life. 

The Christian home is regarded as essential in a Christian society. 
But its development in the midst of African society is not easy. When 
one member, perhaps the husband or wife, becomes a Christian, the 
entire family is not thereby suddenly transferred to the context of a 
Christian society. That one Christian has very practical and often 
exceedingly stubborn obstacles to overcome. 

Religious influences in the governments of Angola, Belgian Congo 
and French} Equatorial Africa and Cameroun are chiefly Roman 
Catholic. This fact, given the particular philosophy of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy regarding religious freedom, poses a complexity 
of problems for Protestants. Roman Catholic education is generally 

iven a favoured position. Without government support, how can 
rotestants offer the African adequate facilities? But if they accept it, 
is there danger of losing essential liberties? 

A speaker from Cameroun described how a change for the 
better in the economic field had meant, in a sense, a change for the 
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worse. When the economy of Cameroun was under the control of 
large companies, there was a kind of forced labour. To-day compulsion 
has disappeared. But the formation of labour unions, prompted by 
European advisers, has increased wages with resulting increased 
prices, and resentment is growing among those who have to pay the 
—s, Also, ‘currents of the most subversive thought perplex the 
youth’. 

One of the warmly discussed subjects in the meeting of the sub- 
committee on the Belgian Congo was that of education. African 
Protestant Christians are beginning to desire a full range of educa- 
tional opportunities under Protestant auspices up through university 
standards. The Christian missions wish them to have it as rapidly 
as they are ready for it. But only a few are yet or soon will be read 
for the university level and, in any event, mission funds are limited. 

In his paper on “The Challenge of Changing Conditions in 
Angola’, Dr J. T. Tucker said that in a recent address at Selly Oak 
a professor spoke significantly of the three great opportunities that have come 
to the Christian Church for the evangelization of the African Continent: 
first, in the epoch of the Apostolic Church; second, in the efforts of the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth and subsequent centuries; third, in the present 
day continent-wide missionary occupation. It was pointed out that the first 
two failed, and that the third, and probably last, chance lies now before the 
Church, with the possibility that subsequent ages may again have to write 


| mma owing to racial attitudes in Africa that are alien to the spirit of the 
ospel. 


A stimulating report for all interested in Africa. 


Forrest L. KNapp 
New York, N.Y. 


NEGRO-AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


Les Lancuges NEGRO-AFRICAINES ET LES PEUPLES QUI LES PARLENT. 
L. Homsurcer. Paris: Payot. Fr. 100. 1941. 


To plan of Mile Homburger’s work is to potame a survey of 
African languages and peoples intended also for the general 
reader, though it seeks mainly to give the technical linguist a 
summary of the features ‘which show the basic unity of these 
languages and which differentiate the groups’. Languages are 
evidently the author’s main concern. In the first chapters some 
African tribes and their histories are cursorily described. The first 
of these, on Nubia, is of real historic interest, and some readers may 
regret that this current dries up so soon, leaving them with a mass 
of linguistic details which are not of particular interest to the general 
reader and not always sufficiently systematic and reliable for the 
scientist. A chapter on Negro-African phonetics is followed by a 
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number of treatises on ‘the elements of vocabulary and syntax’, on 
pronouns, determination, particles, on the verb, the noun, on adjec- 
tives and numerals. The method followed in these chapters, which 
form the major contents of the book, is to select certain speech 
elements, be it nouns, verbs or formative particles, through a number 
of languages, and to point to similarities or identities, either in 
phonetic form or in meaning, or in both. Such problems as the forma- 
tion of the plural of nouns, class languages, grammatical gender, 
the conjugation of the verb are also discussed. 

It is understandable and perhaps excusable that in a book 
dealing with so many languages there should be some misstatements, 
as, for example, on page 44, where Ewe and Anglo are identified, 
or where Ga is aad a dialect of Twi, or where, on page 45, ‘Akan 
dialects of Twi’ are mentioned. On the same page it is stated that 
the Dagomba speak Kassena, while on the following page Dagbane 
is given as the language of the Dagomba (which is correct) and 
again on the next page Kassena is (correctly) called a Grussi dialect. 
Anyi (Agni, p. 50) is not the most important language of the Ashanti, 
but a language of the Akan group spoken on the Ivory Coast. In 
pidgin English (p. 60) in the phrase ‘mi don chop’, ‘don’ is not to 
be derived from ‘don’t, do not’, but is the perfect form of the verb 
‘to do’, and therefore does not mean literally ‘je ne coupe pas’ but 
‘I have finished eating, I have eaten’. 

The last two chapters are again synthetic; the first of them 
surveys the history of African linguistics, and gives an objective and 
informing exposition on the language families of Africa, outlining 
the main facts of history and the prevailing views on classification. 

The last chapter deals with a subject to which the author has 
devoted particular research, namely ‘the Egyptian origin of the 
Negro-African languages’. This is debatable ground, but as it is the 
author’s own personal discovery, it must be regarded as the crowning 
conclusion of the whole book, ‘la thése qui nous parait devoir rallier 
un jour tous les suffrages’. The arguments which the author deduces 
are in no way superficial. Mile Homburger presents facts relating 
to the character and the historic development of Coptic, and in 
particular of Coptic formative elements, but when she goes on to 
apply her deductions to the comparison of Coptic with Negro 
African languages, not many linguists will be able to follow her. 
There is lack of critical judgment and too much reliance on outward 
similarity of words and forms, and the inferences drawn are not 
always convincing, though they may well throw fresh light on certain 
linguistic phenomena and may be suggestive of a new examination 
of alleged facts or premature conclusions. But to the writer of this 
review the ‘Egyptian origin’ remains unproved. Can it be proved? 

D. WESTERMANN 

UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 


the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. J. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
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Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), 


Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. 
(Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of reegsgeoy $ is included when it is of exceptional value. 

notations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 128. 
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APPRAISAL. Walter H. Mallory. FA,| +THE 
1947 (Oct.), 155-68. 39. Anv 
+Farm TENANCY IN CHINA. Discussed by) 9° 
Raymond T. Moyer in collaboration tIsta! 
with other members of the Agricultural) UN’ 
Mission. National Reconstruction fournal| Rev 
(N.Y.), 1947 July), 13-24. 40. 52. 
¢Some THoucuts on Curna’s_INpvs- w a 
TRIALIZATION. C. Yun. National Re-| (Lu 
construction Fournal (N.Y.), 1947 (July),| 742 
62-8. 41. 

+Formosa’s RETURN TO CHINA. George! Knov 
err. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.),) Sm 
1947 (Oct. 15), 205-8. 42. Un 
See also ro (Karl Giitzlaff); z3z (Agri- 6s. 
cultural Mission). s 
+Mis: 
South-East Asia $.1 

De PROTESTANTSCHE KERK IN NEDER- 
LANDSCHINDI# : HAAR ONTWIRKKELING Les 1 
VAN 1620-1939. Baron C. W. Th. re 
Van Boetzelaer van Asperen en Dub- T i 
beldam. xxxii+488 pp. ’S-Graven- Me 
hage: Mastinus Nijhoff. Gld 17.50 So. 
and Gld 20. 1947. 43. Fr. 
A review is in preparation. ¥ 
TINDONESIAN DitemMa. Flora Bridges. | Soy 
Current History (Philadelphia), 1947 © T¢ 
(Sept.), 157-61. 44. A 


+THE INDO-EuROPEAN PROBLEM IN IN- 50. 
DONESIA. W. F. Wertheim. PA, 1947 
(Sept.), 290-8. 45. 

+Mission Work IN Siam: A Post-War | (Ju 


Picture. John L. Eakin. IRM, 1948/ 
(Jan.), 71-5. 46. j 5 
See also 232 (Protestant Church in In- | ou 

donesia_ during Occupation); 134a) tSuR 

(R.C. Missions in Indonesia). : 7 

u 

India, Burma and Ceylon “ 

THey Saw GAnpDHI. John S. Hoyland. | ; the 

102 pp. New York: Fellowship Pub- | qu 

lications. $1.75. 1947. 47. } 19 
Typical incidents showing the application +As 

to various social evils of Gandhi’s philosophy Nj 

of non-violence. 19 

tInpia: ‘Two Hunprep Years. The +A } 
Earl of Halifax. FA, 1947 (Oct.),) ry 
104-15. 48. | Re 
oats is Like Tuts. John Clark Archer.) 1- 
American Scientist (Burlington, Vt.), | See 


1947 (Spring), 224-38. 49. | Pr 








Missions,}+HinDU AND AFGHAN ON THE INDIAN 
Protestant} Frontier. William Barton. Contem- 
8-21. 38.! porary Review (London), 1947 (Feb.), 
: A Re.) 77-80. 50. 
lory. FA,)+THe Economic Basis OF PAKISTAN. 
Anwar Qureshi. Asiatic Review (Lon- 
scussed by don), 1947 (Apr.), 160-5. 51. 
llaboration| tIsLaM THE ONLY SOLUTION OF INDIAN 
pene arg pre M. Y.Khan. Islamic 
non Fournal, Review (Woking), 1947 (Mar.), 90-5. 
10. 


’s INpDus. | rg also 8 (Murdoch of Madras); 134 
tional Re.| (Lutheran Federation in India); 138, 
947 Culy),| _ 142 (Church of South India). 


Africa (General) 


\. Goong | KNOWING THE AFRICAN. Edwin W. 


y (N.Y.),) “Smith. 194 pp. London and Redhill : 
| United Society for Christian Literature. 
13z (Agri-' 6s. 1947. 53. 


See review article, p. 93-98. 





tMIssION PRiorRITIES IN AFRICA. Newell 
S. Booth. IRM, 1948 (Jan.), 93-98. 54. 
Wha pae East and Central Africa 
Ww. Th Les ENFANTS DU CHEF. Une expérience 
en Dub.| @’éducation en Rhodésie du Nord. 
S-Graven.| Jtaduit de l’Anglais par Mile Gertrude 
Gld 17.50 Monod. Mabel Shaw. 209 pp. Paris: 
‘ Société des Missions Evangéliques. 
Fr. 100. 1947. 55. 
y A translation of God’s Candlelights. 
a Bridges. +Somm IMPRESSIONS OF EAST AFRICA 
1a), 1947 To-pay. Elspeth Huxley. African 
-* (London), 1947 (Oct.), 197-207. 
M IN In- 56. 
PA, 1947 +ComMMENTS ON EDUCATION IN EAsT 
Arrica. G. C. Turner. EWR, 1947 
Post-War} (July), 67-71. 57. 
man, ope South Africa 
th tt Ine (South of the Cunene and Zambezi Rivers) 
1);  134a) tSuRVEY OF URBAN AND RuRAL AREAS. 
Part I. UrBAN AREAS. Part II. 
Rurat Areas. An article summarizing 
lon ' the evidence submitted by the South 
African Institute of Race Relations to 
Hoyland. | the Native Laws Commission of En- 
ship Pub- Race Relations (Johannesburg), 





quiry 
1947 (2), whole number. 58. 


epplicatica | tAs AN INDIAN SeEs NATAL. 


_ Sikari 
philosophy | a 


Naidoo. Race Relations (Johannesburg), 
1947 (1), 10-24. 59. 

tA NoTE ON THE INDO-EUROPEAN SITUA- 
TION IN NATAL. Maurice Webb. Race 
Relations (Johannesburg), 1947 (I), 
I-10. 60. 

See also z (Expansion of Church of the 
Province) ; 6 (Robert Gray). 


‘RS. The | 
+7 (Oct.), | 


rk Archer. 
ton, Vt.), 
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West Africa 
(from > Sone to the Cunene, including 
East and Central Sudan) 

PaTH TO sg ona FREEDOM. With a 
foreword by Margery Perham. Obafemi 
Awolowo. 137 pp. London: Faber. 
7s. 6d. 1947. 6F. 

A Nigerian’s frank and critical analysis of 
the existing administration and his views on 
self-government in a real democracy. 

{CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE IN FRENCH WEST 
Arrica. E. G. S. Parrinder. Africa 
(London), 1947 (Oct.), 260-8. 62, 


+Le Proptime DU MaRIAGE CHRETIEN EN 
AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE FRANGAISE. J. 
Bertho. Africa (London), 1947 (Oct.), 
252-9. 63. 

+L’EpucaTION bDES FILLEs EN A.O.F. 
Madame G. Le Goff. Oversea Educa- 
tion (London), 1947 (July), 547-63. 64. 

+TuHe LiseriaAN CeNnTuRY. Baron H. De 
Lynden. African Affairs (London), 
1947 (Oct.), 207-18. 65. 

¢La CwHoraLe INDIGENE D’ELISABETH- 
VILLE ET LA RENAISSANCE DE LA MUSIQUE 
Bantove. Arnold Lamoral. Bulletin 
nr Missions (Bruges), 1947 (4), 230-50. 
66. 


+Litwaako1—A Conco Secret Socigty. 
J. F. Carrington. Baptist Quarterly 
(London), 1947 (Oct.), 237-44. 67. 

tSoctaL PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH IN 
BritisH West AFrrica. Raymond Firth. 
Africa Caged. 1947 (Apr.), 77-91 : 
(July), 170-80. 68. 

See also 7 (Dr Schweitzer). 


Madagascar 
TMADAGASKAR, EN OVERSIKT—ET PRO- 


GRAM. (Madagascar: a survey and a 
programme.) Fridtjov Birkeli. Norsk 
Misjonstidsskrift (Oslo), 1947 (Apr.), 
65-77. 69. 

tOPPORTUNITY IN Mapacascar. G. E. 
Burton. WD, 1947 (Sept.—Oct.), 


285-9. 70. 

+MapaGascarR, TERRE D’ATTENTE, TERRE 
p’Espoir. Bernard Blot, S.J. Bulletin 
des Missions (Bruges), 1946 (4). 217-29. 
71. 

tInnropTe SosiaLe INsTITUSJONER PA 
Mapacaskar. (Native Social Institu- 
tions in Madagascar.) Jorgen Ruud. 
Norsk Misjonstidsskrift (Oslo) 1947 
(Apr.), 106-14. 72. 

See also 135 (Malagasy-Lutheran Hymn- 
book). 
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Near East and North Africa 
Tue Nusa: An Anthropological Study 
of the Hill Tribes in Kordofan. S. F. 
Nadel. x+527 pp. Illus. London: 
Oxford University Press. 42s. 1947. 
73. 
A review is in preparation. 
INTRODUCTION TO IRAN. Elgin Groseclose. 
243 pp. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 1947. 74. 
One of the best books on Iran for many 
years, by a former mission school teacher 
who later served the government as Treasurer. 


AMERICANS IN Persia. Arthur C. Mill- 


spaugh. 293 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings [nstitution. $3. 1946. 
75- 


The author was Administrator-General of 
Finances for the Persian government for 
five years in the 1920’s and from 1943 to 
1945. A good presentation of the country’s 
problems, both political and financial. 

Supan CoLioguiAL Arasic. J. Spencer 

Timing’ 176 pp. London : 
Oxford University Press. 1946. 76. 

The Secretary of the C.M.S. in northern 
Sudan publishes a grammar of the Arabic 
in that region, extending the ground covered 
by a smaller work by the same author which 
appeared some years ago. 

Tue BaLKAN States: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THEIR History. George E. Mylonas. 
prey ae Washington, D.C. : Public 
Affairs Press. $3. 1947. 77. 

Simple and direct analysis of the causes 
which transformed the Balkan peninsula 
into an area of international intrigue and 
fratricidal wars. 

+ DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER : MARCH 
TO May 1947. Documents, Comments 
and Chronology. Middle East Journal 
ogee ~ se D.C.), 1947 (July), 307- 
33- 79. 

tEcypt’s INFERIORITY COMPLEX. Kermit 
Roosevelt. Harper’s Magazine (N.Y.), 
1947 (Oct.), 356-64. 79. 

tEGyPT AND THE ARAB LeaGuE. Sidney 
B. Fay. Current History (Philadelphia), 
1947 (Aug.), 82-7. So. 

TARABIAN-AMERICAN ENTENTE. Richard 
W. Van Alstyne. Current History 
(Philadelphia), 1947 (Sept.), 135-9. 8r. 

tUNitTy AND DIVERSITY IN THE MIDDLE 

r. . B. Fisher. Geographical 
Review (N.Y.), 1947 (July), 414-35. 82. 


America and the West Indies 
DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE IN THE CARIB- 
BEAN : A CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. Paul 
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Blanshard. xii+379 pp. New York:) ¢INDIA 
Macmillan. $5. 1947. 83. Paul 
A region of poverty and disease; shows} (N.Y 
the coloured masses rising to power and ¢GuaT 
notes their gropi towards democracy, Nati 
their ideals, riots and triumphs. ingtc 
Dark Giory. A Picture of the Church +Harn 
among Nogeee of the Rural South.) "Recep 
Harry V. Richardson. 209 pp. New (Atle 
York: Friendship Press. $1 and $2. 252- 
1947. 84. See als 

A review is in preparation. ; 

FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM. John Hope| 
Franklin. xvi+622+xlii pp. New! (incl 
York: Knopf. $5. 1947. 85. { 

A readable history of Negroes in the’ 
Americas, with emphasis on the United | Hawai 
States. Bou 

NavaAHO AND ZuNI FOR Curist. Edited) “7 
by J. C. DeKorne. 208 pp. Grand\ histo 
Rapids, Mich.: Christian Reformed of Ja 
Board of Missions. $2.50. 1947. 86. dom 

Factual presentation of fifty years of New Z 
missionary work. xvii! 

REVOLUTION BEFORE BrReaKFast: Ar-| of ( 
GENTINA, 1941-1946. Ruthand Leonard} — In 
Greenup. xx+266 pp. Chapel Hill:) in | 
University of No Carolina Press,| Sect 
$4. 1947. 87. & — 

Vivid reporting on five years in an exasper- 2 
ating, unpredictable and fascinating country ) tAME 
during which a cut-and-dried military coup DEF 
turned into a major social upheaval. 194 


Tue Brazi.ians : PeopLe or To-morrow. See al 
Hernane Tavares de SA. viii+248 pp. 
ed York: John Day. $3.75. 1947. 


( 

What a Brazilian has to say to foreigners) M. 
about the psychological climate of his f Yor 
country. ; cil’s 
REPORT ON SoutTH America, A Visit To| API 
TRINIDAD, Brazit, UruGuay, ARGEN-| 194 
Tina, CuHILe, Peru, EcuaDOoR AND A 
CoLomsia, JANUARY 31-May 2, 1947. tt 
W. Stanley Rycroft. 30 pp., mimeo- 194 


graphed. New York: Committee on) tCHu 
Co-operation in Latin America. 89. | RI 
¢THe Presence oF Protestantism in| tL’In 
Latin America. IRM, 1948 (jan.), ' Jur 


57-70. 90. a 
+Backwarps A Dozen CenturiEs. Charles Cc 
Morrow Wilson. Natural History +CuR 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Oct.), 370-8. (The On 
Lacandone Indians, Mexico.) 91. ae 
+Tue Inpians or Canapa. T. F. Mcll- | Der 
wraith. Annals of the American Academy © Jor 
of Political and Social Science (Phila-, jy 


delphia), 1947 (Sept.), 164-8. 92. 


ew York: ¢INDIANS OF SouTH-EASTERN COLOMBIA. 


Paul H. Allen. Geographical Review 
se; shows} (N.Y.), 1947 (Oct.), 567-82. 93. 
meal. ¢GuaTeMaLA Revisirep. Luis Marden. 


National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 1947 (Oct.), 525-64. 94. 


e Church +Hartr as A LaBoraToRY FOR CULTURAL 


al Somat Researcu. Charles S. Johnson. Phylon 
-. d - (Atlanta, Ga.), 1947 (third quarter), 


252-64. 95. 
See also 736 (Church in B.W.I.) 





shn Hope} The Pacific Islands 
p. New! (including British New Guinea and the 
je f Philippines) 
~ P| Hawalt THE goth Sratg. Blake Clark. 
271 pp. Garden City, New York: 
Edi | Doubleday. $3. 1947. 96. 
ited | The Hawaiian way of life in terms of 
. Grand ; history, loyalty and patriotism of Americans 
Reformed of Japanese ancestry, and effects of military 
947. 86. domination. 
years of New ZEALAND. Edited by Horace Belshaw. 
| xviiit+329 pp. Berkeley: University 
T : AR, | of California Press. $5. 1947. 97. 
1 Leonard In the United Nations series; published 
pel Hill: | in co-operation with the International 
na Press, Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
| tions and the New Zealand Institute of 
International Affairs. 
in exasper- 


ng country} [AMERICAN PoLicy ‘Towarps PaciFic 


itary coup © DEPENDENCIES. Rupert Emerson. PA, 
il. 1947 (Sept.), 259-75. 98. 
-morRow. See also 137 (Church in Fiji). 
+248 pp. 
5. The Jews 
_ THe CHURCH AND ANTI-SEMITISM. Walter 
foreigners) M. Horton. 13 pp. London and New 
te of his | York : International Missionary Coun- 
; cil’s Committee on the Christian 
Visir to| Approach to the Jews. 10 cents. 5d. 
, ARGEN-) 1947- 99. 
OR AND A reprint of an important paper delivered 
2, 1947. at the Committee’s Basle meeting in June 


, mimeo- 1947: 


nittee on tCHuRCH AND IsraEL. H. L. Ellison. 


. 89. IRM, 1948 (Jan.), 54-6. foo. 

iTism in| tL’INsTITUTION DU FoyER NATIONAL 

8 (jan.), | Jur. J.-M. Baby. Le Monde non 
Chrétien (Paris), 1947 (Sept.), 300-6. 
ror. 

—_— {CHRISTLICHE-JUDISCHE ZUSAMMENAR- 
. (The B8tr: THR Wesen, Ture Zier. Hans 
or. Ornstein. $udaica (Ziirich), 1947 (Okt.), 
F. Mcli-¢ 210-35. 02, 

“dcademy | tDER _SozioLociscHk ASPEKT _DES 
: (Phils. ODISCHEN AUFBAUWERKES IN PALASTINA. 
| 92. ' H.K. Barazon. Judaica (Zurich), 1947 


{Juli). 156-60, 703, 
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Fields General 


+KRISTENDOMMENS STILLING Ipac. (The 
religious situation of to-day.) Odd 
Hagen. Norsk Misjonstidsskrift (Oslo), 
1947 (July), 145-52. 104. 

COMMUNISM IN EASTERN AND SOUTH- 
EASTERN Europe. Vernon Van Dyke. 
3 pp., mimeographed. New Haven: 

ale Institute of International Studies. 
60 cents. 1947. 105. 
Memorandum number 21 of the Institute. 


Tue Far East Since 1500. Paul E. 
Eckel. xvi+820 pp. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 1940. 106, 

Economic, social, political and cultural 
survey. 

Russia, THE GIANT THAT CAME LAST. 
Joshua Kunitz. xviii+413 pp. New 
York: Dodd, Mead. $5. 1947. 107. 

Aims to comprehend and re-create the 
material and spiritual influences which have 
formed dynamics of Russia’s psychology. 


+Les MusutmMans EN U.R.S.S. er LA 
POLITIQUE ISLAMIQUE. Cahiers du Monde 
Nouveau (Paris), 1947 (Feb.), 15-21. 
ro8, 

tMos_Lem MI iions AsTIR IN East AsIA. 
United Nations World (N.Y.), 1947 
(Mar.), 29-31. 709. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


THE TRANSMISSION OF THE FaiTH. God- 
frey E. Phillips. 156 pp. London and 
Redhill : Lutterworth Press. 10s. 6d. 
1947. ITO. 

A review is in preparation. 


SENDENDE UND WERDENDE KIRCHE IN DER 
MISsSIONSTHEOLOGIE GusTAV WARNECK’S. 
Johannes Diirr. 248 pp. Basel: 
Baslermissionsbuchhandlung, Fr. 12.50 
1947. IIT. 

A review is in preparation. 


¢LirurGIE UND DIAKONIE IM _ LICHTE 
DER MISSIONSGESCHICHTE. FE. Schick. 
EMM, 1947 (Juli), 106-24. 72. 


+Das EvVANGELIUM UND DIE MiISsSsION. 
O. Wingren. EMM, 1947 (Sept.), 
140-8. I13. 


+ADAPTATION MISSIONNAIRE: ETUDE DE 
SON HIsTOIRE, DE SA THEOLOGIE ET DE 
sa N&écessitf ACTUELLE, G. Voss, S.J. 
Rythmes du Monde (Lyon), 1947 (juin), 
65-90, IT4, 
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MISSIONNAIRE. André S 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir I Mi 
(Beckenried, Schweiz), 1947 (3), — 
78; (4), 254-61. (a& suivre.) rr5. 

+Diez ANPASSUNG AN DIE ART UND DAS 
BRAUCHTUM DER NICHTCHRISTEN IN DER 
GEBETSGESTIK. Thomas Ohm, O.S.B. 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 
a Schweiz), 1947 (4), 241-53. 
116. 

tQu’EsT-ck Qu’uUNE Mission?  L.-M. 
Dewailly, O.P. Le Bulletin des Missions 
(Bruges), 1947 (1-2), 1-19. 117. 

¢L’Ec.iseE ET Les CuLTurEs. Dom Charles- 
Martial de Witte, O.S.B. Le Bulletin 
des Missions (Bruges), 1947 (1-2), 
20-32. 1178, 

+TRe GRUNNLEGGENDE SYNSPUNKTER PA 
MISJONSARBEIDET Hos Pautus. (Three 
fundamental aspects of missions as 
viewed by St Paul.) Alf Lier. Norsk 
Misjonstidsskrift (Oslo), 1947 (Jan.), 
40-7. II9. 

+COLLABORATION BETWEEN MISSIONS AND 
GOVERNMENTS. H. Wakelin Coxhill. 
WD, 1947 (Sept.—Oct.), 281-4. 


eumois, O. M. . 


ry 





Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 

SERMON OUTLINES FOR CATECHISTS. Ha 
Belshaw. 47 pp. London and Redhill : 
Lutterworth Press. 1s. 1947. 122. 

A Gold Coast missionary’s contribution 
to a much-needed branch of material for use 
by evangelists. 

THe MessaGE OF THE Bisite. R. K. 
Orchard. 90 pp. London and Redhill : 
Lutterworth Press. 5s. 1947. 122. 

Intended primarily as a handbook for 
teachers, based on lectures delivered at the 
Institute of Education. 


Christian Education 


China 
See 34 (Chinese Education, Casualty of 
Peace); 35 (Rehabilitation of Higher 
Education). 


tCuHRIsTIAN EpucaTION IN SoutH INp1a. 
R. S. Macnicol. in Education 
(London), 1947 (Summer), 92-5. 1723. 


Africa 
See 64 (Education of Girls in French 
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¢Vers uNE Dé&riniTion pe L’Activité 


General 
+Mass Epucation. Robert R. Young. 
EWR, 1947 (July), 72-80. 124. 


i ay a IN THE TEACHING OF History. 








West Africa), 





. Pickard. Religion in Education 
fLondon)’ 1947 (Summer), 83-8. 1725.) 
| 
Medical 
PRACTICAL TEXTBOOK OF Leprosy. R. G, 
Cochrane. 283 pp. Illus. London: 
Copeed University Press. 42s. - 1947. 
126. 
See review, p. 116. 
PHYSICIANS OF THE Sout. Charles F. 
Kemp. xiv+314 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $2.75. 1947. 127. 


See review, p. 115. 
See also 25 (Industrial Medicine in Japan). 


Rural 


NuFFIELD COLLEGE READING LisT oN 
RuraL CONDITIONS AND BETTERMENT 
IN THE BritisH Coons. Philip 
Mayer. vii+121 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 1947. 128. 

Comprehensive list of books and articles 
dealing with the agrarian system, various 
aspects of agriculture and land problems, 
nutrition, rural education and _ welfare, 
Should meet a long-felt need. 

Acres AND PeopLe: THE ETERNAL Pros- 
LEM OF CHINA AND INpIA. Earley 
Vernon Wilcox. 297 pp. New York: 
Orange Judd. $3. 1947. 129. 

Discusses the many factors involved in 
adjusting a constantly growing population 
to a rather rigidly fixed area of crop land. 

+THe SpiriruaL GrowTH OF RURAL 
Cuurcues. E. L. Ananta Rao. NCCR, 
1947 (Oct.), 483-93. 130. 

+THE AGRICULTURAL MISSION TO CHINA. 
Discussed by C. B. Hutchinson. 
National Reconstruction Journal (N.Y.), 
1947 (July), 3-12. 232. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


De PROTESTANTSCHE KERK IN INDONESIE 


TIJDENS BEZETTING EN - 64 pp. 
Protestantsche Kerk in Indonesié: 
Koningsplein 0.10, Batavia-C., Java: 
1946. 132. 


The Protestant Church in Indonesia 
during the occupation and the terror. 

Wimenae ForHOoLD Tit DE 

INNFeDTE LeEDERE. (Missionaries and 


oe ge Leadership.) Sverre Holth. 
Nors. Misjonstidsskersft (Oslo), 1947 
(Jan.), 6-15. 133. 
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¢Den LuTHERSKE FEDERASJON 1 INDIA. 
(The federation of Evangelical Lutheran 
churches in India.) Johannes Gausdal. 
Norsk Misjonstidsskrift (Oslo), 1947 
(Apr.), 91-105. 134. 

¢Dr KATHOLISCHER MISSIONEN IN IN- 

| DONESIEN 1940-1947. Gregorius von 
Breda, O.F.M.Cap. Neue Zeitschrift 

Missionswissenschaft (Beckenried, 

Schweiz), 1947 (3), 206-15. 34a. 

+Da DEN MapacassisK-LUTHERSKE SALME- 
SANG BLE Tit. (Studies in the origin 
of the Malagasy-Lutheran hymnbook.) 
Lars Johan Danbolt. Norsk Mis- 
jonstidsskrift (Oslo), 1947 (Jan.), 16-32. 
135. 

¢THE CHURCH IN THE British WEST 
Inpizs. R. O. C. King. IRM, 1948 
(Jan.), 80-5. 136. 

+THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE CHURCH 
IN Fy. S. A. Tuilovoni. IRM, 1948 
(Jan.), 76-9. 137. 

See also 46 (Church in Siam); 62, 63 
(Christian Marriage in West Africa). 





X. Comity, Ceagains and 
Unity 

SourH Inp1a’s New CHURCH. 

Milford. 20 pp. Map. 

Edinburgh House Press. 6d. 

738. 

The history of the scheme from its 
inception till its realization in 1947, and 
an analysis of the components of 
Church. 


Une Erape EN Ecciésio.ociz. Réflexions 
sur l’Encyclique ‘ Mystici Corporis ’. 


ne new 


D. C. Lialine. 84 pp. Chevetogne, 
Belgique: Prieuré d’Amay. 1947. 
139. 


An interpretation of the recent Papal 

Encycli 

tOng Hoty Catuoric CuurcH. Emil 
Brunner. Theology To-day (Princeton, 
N.J.), 1947 (Oct.), 318-31. 40. 

tRESTORE THE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 
Christopher Norborg. Theology To-day 
— N.J.), 1947 (Oct.), 332-45. 

+THE INAUGURATION OF THE CHURCH OF 
Soutu Inp1a. Carol Graham. IRM, 
1948 (Jan.), 49-53. 142. 

tKyrkKiicA ENHETSSTRAVANDEN PA MiIs- 
SIONSFALTET. (Church union in India 
and Japan.) Knut B. Westman. Norsk 
Misjonstidsskrift (Oslo), 1947 (July), 
134-44. 143. 
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7 CHRETIEN: DEVANT L’OECUME&NISME. 
Catholicité ee. 1947 (juillet), whole 
number. 144 

tDre Siiriidaaabiid DER JUNGEN KIRCHEN 
IN IHRER Umwe_t. E. Kellerhals. 
EMM, 1947 (Juli), 124-34. 145. 

+ TOWARD AN EcuMENICAL WorsuiP. Cyril 


C. Richardson. Christendom (N.Y.), 
1947 (Autumn), 443-56. 146. 


See also 3 (Whitby Meeting); 4 (Oslo 
Meeting) ; 22 (Addresses and Papers of 
Dr Mott). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
+RELIGIGSE WAHNIDEEN UNTER NarTUr- 





VOLKERN. Carl Laufer, M.S.C. Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Mi. haft 
(Beckenried, Schweiz), 1947 (3), 216- 


az. I@7. 


Religions of China 
See 36 (Confucius’s Attitude to Religion). 


Islam 
-|Strupres: IsLaMic AND ORIENTAL. Qazi 
Ahmad Mian Akhtar. 215 5 PP: and 
introduction. Lahore: Shaikh Mu- 
Saagened Ashraf Press. Rs 8. 1946. 
148. 


A collection of ten articles which have 
appeared in Indian periodicals on subjects 
ranging from poetry to history. The author 
knows Persian and Arabic well and shows a 
deep interest in the culture of his country 
and the history of Islam. 


Some Morar AnD REeELicious TEACHING 


oF At-GuHazzaLi. Syed Nawab Ali. 
146 pp. Lahore: Shaikh Muhammad 
Ashraf Press. Rs 2. 1946. 149. 


An extract from the teachings of the great 
twelfth-century Muslim mystic, showing 
lively interest in his thought. 

THE MIND AND Ways OF IsLam. Mabel C. 
Warburton. 62 pp. Illus. London: 
Press and Publications Board of the 
Church Assembly. 2s. 6d. 1947. 150. 

A brief but important survey of o history 
of Islam, eee | an analysis of Muslim 
teaching an its missionary in its 
confrontation with the Christi Niet’ faith. 

+A METHOD OF PRESENTING Jesus CHRIST 
TO Mosiems. A. R. Hargreaves. MW, 





1947 (Oct.), 255-65. 57. 
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+SPuREN CHRISTLICHER GLAUBENSWAHR- 
HEITEN IM Koran. Jos. Henninger, 
S.V.D. Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft (Beckenried, Schweiz), 1947 
(4), 290-301. 152. 


La Science Europfenne pu Droit Musvt- 
MAN. L. Milliot. Le Monde non 
Chrétien (Paris), 1947 (Sept.), 307-20. 
153. 


tis Istam ANTI-HUMANITARIAN? Mo- 
hammed Hafiz Syed. Indian Review 
(Madras), 1947 (Feb.), 57-9. 1254. 


See also 52 (Islam and Indian Untoucha- 
bility). 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Tue CurituraL APPROACH: ANOTHER 
Way 1n_ INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
Ruth Emily McMurry and Muna Lee. 
xiv +280 pp. Chapel el Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. $3.50. 1947. 
q55. 

Examines the origin and development of 
the government-s: ed cultural relations 
Bee Un of France, Germany, Great 

United States, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Japan, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil and Mexico. 


GANDHI AND STALIN: Two SIGNS AT 


THE Wor.p’s CrossroaDs. Louis 
Fischer. 183 pp. New York: Harper. 
$2.50. 1947. 156. 

A pointed study in the antithesis between 


dilentio and democracy. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





RICHER By AsIA. Edmond Taylor. x+432 
pp. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin. 
p eS SR 
rtain an tu: 
of the seal em of the unity of ee. ' 
India and south-east Asia being used as a 
spring-board. 
Source Book on HoME AND Famity Lure. | 
Irma Highbaugh. x+382 pp. New 
York: Agricultural Missions. $1.50. 
1947. 158. 
Ideals for guidance on the foreign fields. 
Unesco: Its PurRPoOsE AND ITS PHILO- 
SOPHY. Julian Huxley. => Wash- 
ic airs Press. 
I59. 


ington, D.C.: Publi 
$2. 1947. 

Excellent brief reference outline. 

Woman As Force IN History. 
Beard. viiit+369 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $3.50. 1946. r6o. 

A study in traditions and realities. ; 

+RacismM, RELIGION AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 
M. F. Ashley Montagu. Phylon 
(Atlanta, Ga.), 1947 (third quarter), 
230-8. r6r. 

tLe Sort pes PERSONNES Dé&PLACéeEs. 
André Bouvier. Christianisme Social 
(Versailles), 1947 (aout-sept.), 

81. 162. 

;+How sHALL Power BE MORALIZED? 
Cyril E. Hudson. Theology To-day 
meetin, N.J.), 1947 (Oct.), 368-82. 
163. 
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+NASJONALISME OG KRISTENDOM 1 Kamp 
OM DEEFARGEDE FOLKENE. (Nationalism 
and Christianity in the post-war world.) : 





ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 





CR == Chinese Recorder 

EMM ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magasin 

EMZ arya 7 Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR East and West Review 

FA = Foreign Affairs 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =International Review of Missions 

{CQ ==Japan Christian Quarterly 7 
wissenschaft 

MW = Moslem World 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made 
for those published in North America, to the Publica’ 
Ediabate = Fifth Avenue, New York City, on om those published in Great Britain, to the 


House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S. 





O. G. Myklebust. Norsk Misjonstids- 
skrift (Oslo), 1947 (July), 153-86. 164. 
NCCR Nee Christian Council Review | 
ndia i 
NMT = Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
PA =Pacifie Affairs 
SMT = Svensk often tention f 
TZM = Tijdschrift voor Z tenschap, * 
Mededeelingen t 
WD = World Dominion 
ZMR = Zeitschrift fir Missionskunde und 
1g haft 
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January 1948 





QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











The International Missionary Council.—It is announced with much 
pleasure that the Rev. Joun A. Mackay, D.D., President of Princeton 
Theological Seminary U.S.A., has accepted the chairmanship of the Council 
and assumes office at the New Year. The officers of the Council resident in 
Britain look forward to consultations with Dr Mackay when he visits the 
country in January. 

The Rev. Dr J. W. Decker left New York in October for a four-months 
visit to China, Siam and the Philippine Islands. His consultations are 
related in particular to the Joint Commission on East Asia of the International 
Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches, of which Dr Decker 
is convener, and which is to meet at Manila, February 4th to 6th, 1948. 

The Rev. Norman Goopa.t left London early in November for a visit to 


_ India, Ceylon, Malaya, Burma, Australia and New Zealand. His engage- 


ments include consultations with national and regional Christian Councils 
and with the Bishops of the Church of South India. He is also to attend the 
South Pacific Conference at Morpeth, N.S.W., February 23rd to 28th. 

Miss MarGaret Wrone returned from North America in November and 
plans to visit East Africa in 1948. 

Dr Conrap HorrMann, who returned to London from North America 
in November, reports a highly successful all-day conference on ‘ the American 
Churches and the Jewish People ’, from which emphatic statements repudi- 
ating anti-semitism, and admitting the Christian’s own failure to show 
brotherhood to the Jew, were issued. Plans are in hand for conferences on 
the Christian approach to the Jew to be held in Czechoslovakia, Germany 
and the Near East. 

The Rev. ©. W. Ranson leaves for New York early in the New Year to 
take up his appointment as General Secretary of the Council. 

The Rev. Dr B. G. M. Sunpkier has taken office as Secretary for 
social and economic research and counsel. 


Seasons of Prayer.—The Universal Week of Prayer, organized by the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance, is to be observed from Sunday January 4th to 
Sunday January 11th, on the theme of ‘ Christian Unity and World Evangel- 
ism’. Arrangements for London include a meeting in Westminster Chapel 
on January 5th, at 7 p.m., at which the speaker will be Sir Srarrorp Cripps, 
and meetings on January 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th at 5.30 p.m. at the following 
mission houses: Jan. 6th: Bible House (speaker, Rev. H. B. Rarrensury) ; 
i 





il 
Jan. 7th: MMS (Dr C. C. Cuesterman) ; Jan. 8th: CMS (Rev. DouGias 
H. Hicks); Jan. 9th: LMS (Rev. R. F. V. Scort). 

The World Day of Prayer falls on Friday, February 13th. Mimeographed 
tissue-paper copies of the advance programme have already been mailed to 
all National Christian Councils, and through the denominational foreign 
mission boards to their oversea mission stations. The programme was this 
year prepared by the World Day of Prayer Committee in the United States, 
and is based on the separate petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. All oversea 
groups observing the Day have been asked to secure photographs of the 
observance. The Foreign Missions Conference has ional a bulletin, ‘ You'll 
Want to Know ’, telling of observances of the World Day of Prayer in various 
countries last year, and a quarry sheet of data on th 
World Day of Prayer projects are devoted, for speakers to use. 


The Netherlands.—The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Nederlands Zendeling Genootschap is to be celebrated on 
December 19th, 1947. A large meeting will be held at Amsterdam, over which 
Dr Henprik Kraemer is to preside. Other missionary societies, both in the 
Netherlands and from other countries, have been invited to send delegates. 


Africa.—At a meeting of the Christian Council of Soura Arrica in 
Johannesburg in May 1947 a decision was taken to hold a nation-wide con- 
ference, if possible in 1948, at which major attention would be devoted to 
Christian dp 
Christian service to young people. Much importance is attached in the 
Council to the establishment of youth centres where young people of different 
races can meet. The report of the Home Life Campaign indicates that all 
churches participated and also the Jews. A Manifesto has been published 
and circulated, to be followed by Christian literature designed to capture 
the interest of non-churchgoers. 


e projects to which | 
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cation and to youth, with a view to presenting the challenge of | 





Matters discussed at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance of ANGOLA | 
in March included plans for book-stores, in Luanda for the North and in 


Nova Lisboa for the central and southern areas. A programme for work 
among lepers is now being drawn up, following on discussions with Dr 
Kellersberger during his recent visit. The establishment of three central 
camps is envisaged, subject to the approval of the Portuguese authorities. 
Arising out of discussion at the Léopoldville conference, a committee has 


been formed ‘to gather and circulate methods and plans for the five-year — 


programme for the strengthening and uplifting of Christian African homes’. | 


he Kenya Christian Council reports encouraging progress on the part 
of its sub-committee on race relations and plans are being made for an Kast 


African Race Relations Institute. Private citizens in Nairobi have in- } 
augurated a Kenya United Club, with Indian, African and European member- | 


ship, and with an annual subscription of 20s. There is a weekly luncheon 
and the club is reported to be growing rapidly. 


India and Pakistan.—The National Christian Council announces the | 


completion of the purchase of Bishop’s Lodge, Nagpur, as its headquarters. 
When the necessary additional buildings on the site are completed, the total 


cost of the undertaking is estimated at Rs 3,50,000. Of this sum the pro- * 
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vincial councils and churches in India and Pakistan are setting out to raise 

Rs 50,000, the balance being contributed from North America, Britain and 

the continent of Europe in the course of the next few years. 

The NCC is about to publish the Directory of Churches and Missions, 
1947-49 edition, price Rs 5 plus postage. 

The Council is vigorously at work on a programme of relief of the suffering 
and misery caused by the political disturbances. The officers appeal for 
monetary help and offers of personal service (particularly from doctors and 
nurses). Money should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, NCC, Inter-Mission 
Business Office, 240 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, and offers of service to 
the Secretary, NCC, Nagpur. In response to the needs of the refugees on 
the India-Pakistan border, among whom medical personnel, drugs and hospital 
and clinical facilities are very inadequate, Church World Service (U.8.A.) 
has sent Dr F. D. Lucas to give service to the Relief Committee of the NCC. 
Church World Service is shipping medical supplies, some by air, and powdered 
milk, multi-vitamin tablets, wheat, blankets and warmclothing. It isestimated 
that there are ten million displaced persons on both sides of the border. 

The Conference of British Missionary Societies and the British Council of 
Churches have appealed through a letter in The Times for support of the 
NCC relief programme and will forward to India any donations sent to them 
at 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 

The National Council of the YMCA is inaugurating a rural welfare 
workers’ training institute at its rural demonstration centre in Martandam. 
A ten-month theoretical and practical course is now taking place, from 
July 1, 1947 to April 30th, 1948. 

The Brotherhood of St Andrew, whose headquarters are at 9 Hearne 
Road, Lahore, is passing through difficult and critical days and its work is 
suffering a good deal of hindrance. The Brotherhood appeals for funds with 
which to print ‘some timely tracts and handbills—street preaching being 
quite out of the question these days ’, in order to proclaim ‘ that Christ alone 
can solve our difficult communal and political problems ’. 


China.—On September 24th, 1947, the China Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference held an all-day meeting to discuss the co-operative 
budget for China for the year 1948-49. The total budget of $96,150 was 
approved and the pro-rated askings from the various Boards have now been 
sent out with the hope that the Boards will find it possible to make their full 
contribution to the following projects: NCC General Budget, Home and 
Family Life, special Homes project, Rural Life, Visual Aids, China Christian 
Educational Association, National Christian Council of Religious Education, 
Christian Medical Work, Forward Movement, Student Evangelism, Radio 
and Broadcasting. The Lit.Lit. Committee of the FMC will undertake to 
provide for Special Projects, Book Rooms, Christian Farmer and United 
Christian Publishers. 

In adopting the budget, which was presented by the Rev. Cuaruzs L. 
Boynton, the Committee was conscious of the tremendous need in China 
in all branches of the work and the importance of supporting this work now. 
Bishop W. Y. CHEN attended the meeting and conducted an inspiring devo- 
tional period. He also presented the plansof the Christian Forward Movement. 
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Mr Joun H. Reisner gave a comprehensive report on his visit to China 
in connexion with the rural programme and Home and Family Life. He 
stressed the need for rural rehabilitation and the hope that a rural secretary 
might be secured who would centre his work in Nanking. 

The Rev. W. Piumer MILLs, recently returned from China, closed the 
meeting with these significant words: ‘No matter what China seems to be 
on the surface, there is no reason for our being pessimistic. Sooner or later, 
by the grace of God, the people of China will work their way through this 
present chaos. The people of China, with our help and the help of any other 
nation that is friendly, will find their way through. We are not in a losing 
game in China; ultimately we and they will win.’ 


Japan.—In October (1947), the returned Deputation of Nine from the 
Japan Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference rendered a comprehen- 
sive report of their strenuous labours during a crowded August in Japan. 
Fanning out to nine city centres on their arrival from conferences in Korea, 
the Deputation covered the entire country in small teams from Kyushu in 
the south to two points in the Hokkaido in the far north. The climax was 
reached in a nation-wide conference at Yumoto Hot Springs, where about 
120 leading nationals met with three score missionary delegates and the 
Deputation from North America who had been joimed by five others 
appointed within Japan. For the first three days, discussion was centred 
on questions having to do with church interests, while the following 
three days—with some changes in Japanese personnel—were given over to 


the consideration of the educational and social out-reach of the Protestant | 


community. 


The Yumoto Conference was the first meeting of its kind since the close ” 


of hostilities. Living together in a native hotel, on food imported for the 


week’s requirements, the hours were full of intense and frank evaluation of © 


the assets and liabilities of the Christian enterprise, of the fullest possible 


discussions—free of fear of the surveillance of an older day—and of high | 





fellowship and spiritual uplift. Some lines of advance were co-operatively | 


thought through which should augur well for the rehabilitation of the life 


of the churches and schools in the new day in Japan. An additional day was | 


taken up with consideration of the proposed Council of Co-operation, which 


is to be the opposite number to the Interboard Committee in New York, for | 


closer affiliation between erstwhile denominational groups in Japan, and 


which is to work out ways and means for pooling resources and personnel in | 


a united approach. At the present writing, ten Boards in North America are 
joining in the Interboard Committee. 


With the help of Church World Service, the Yokohama office of the pro- 


posed Shipping-Purchasing Agency has begun to function with the recent | 


arrival of Mr Ricnarp A. THURBER as Manager ; this is to serve the entire 
missionary constituency in matters of the importation of foodstuffs and 
reconstruction supplies of all kinds. 

Several imported Quonset-type structures have recently been dedicated 
for worship and social service centres in strategic localities. Aluminium 


prefabricated buildings also are now on their way to help meet the acute need 
for housing of both work and workers. 
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Professor TsuRAKI YaNO—with experience in Government Higher School 
service, and more recently the head of Meiji Gakuin College in Tokyo (Pres- 
ee nag eel accepted the executive secretaryship of the National 
Christian Education Association of Japan. He is addressing himself with 
enthusiasm to the task of correlating Christian educational work. 

Fifty thousand more copies of the Union Hymnal have been produced by 
offset in New York and are on their way to Japan to meet a part of the 
tremendous demand for these books of worship. It is said that there are 
already advance orders for six times this number of hymnals. Since these 
are the only obtainable books of music they are used extensively by young 
people for practice purposes, and are thus proving to be effective evangelizing 
agents in many a home where the Christian message is otherwise unknown. 


Korea.—At the meeting of the Korea Committee, FMC, on October 9th 
to 10th, the FMC Deputation which spent July in Korea gave reports of their 
observations and made recommendations on the most urgent needs. 

Plans are being made for the Programme of Advance to be launched in 
January, 1949. Mr Reisner has a plan for rural work which, with the 
recommendations of the Deputation, will be integrated into the whole 
Programme of Advance. It was urged that a Christian Medical Council for 
Korea be organized and that Dr Ropert Morris Paty, the newly appointed 
medical secretary of the Methodist Board and concurrently secretary of 
AMMO, who is now in Korea, be asked to study the medical situation there. 
An extensive public health programme is proposed by the Committee. 
Twenty thousand copies of the music editions of the Korean Hymnals were 
shipped from New York on October 15th. Representatives of the Korea 
Committee and of Church World Service are working out the details for the 
establishment of a Purchasing and Shipping Agency in Korea similar to the 
one in use in Japan, to provide food and other materials for the missionaries 
after the privileges with the military government have been withdrawn. 


Okinawa.—The Rev. Everett W. THomson, temporarily serving as the 
Church World Service representative in Okinawa, reports that the Christian 
Association has held several meetings, one of which was a General Meeting 
held on August 6th with an attendance of thirty-five, including all the pastors 
and recognized women workers who are pastors’ assistants—often residing 
in villages where there is no pastor—and laymen from all the churches. 
Difficulties of transportation prevented many others from attending. Author- 
ization was given for the setting up of a ‘ YMWCA’ in each local church, 
to be organized by the young people themselves with the counsel and leader- 
ship of the pastor. Representatives of the local units will meet to organize 
an island-wide movement. Plans were made at this meeting for a Pastors’ 
Training Institute which was held August 25th to 29th. One missionary 
couple whose primary emphasis is a social work application of the Gospel 
and another whose main emphasis is preaching, pastoral work with individuals, 
Christian education, literature and training, are needed immediately to meet 
the opportunities presented by Okinawa to-day. Equipment needs include 
church buildings, bicycles for the pastors, a jeep for the central office and 
newsprint. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
Ruvisep Drexcrory 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Mr J. W. Dovey: Associate Sec. Miss E. L. Woodward, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney. N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
Pasteur Emile Hoyois, 3 rue Général-Capiaumont, Antwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederacaio Evangélica do Brasil. 
Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Rua Sao Jose, 70-1 andar, Rio de Janeiro. 
Ceylon.— National Christian Council. 
Rev. C. H. Ratnayake, Baptist Manse, Grand Pass, Colombo. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 
Bishop W. Y. Chen, Dr Earl H. Cressy, Rev. Victor Hayward, Dr C. 8, Miao, Dr 
George Wu (Acting Sec.), Missions Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. J. Ohrneman, Léopoldville-Ouest. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Rt Rev. A. Malmstrém, The Bishop’s House, Vyborg, Denmark. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Professor Emil Saraoja, Annankatu I, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
Pasteur E. Schloesing, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Missionsdirektor Prof. W. Freytag, Feldbrunnenstrasse 29, Hamburg; Missions. 
direktor D. S. Knak, 70 Georgenkirchstr., Berlin. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Rev. S. H. Dixon, Rev. H. M. Grace, Rev. W. D. Dixon, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.). 7 


India. —National Christian Council. 
Dr R. B. Manikam, Rev. Dr M. T. Titus, Prof. E. C. Bhatty, Prof. J. W. Sadiq, Mrs 
L. W. Bryce, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 
Korea.— National Christian Council. 
The Rev. Dr Kwan Sik Kim, 17 Dongjadong, Choongkoo, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation. 
Rev. W. 8S. Rycroft, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Mexico.—Concilio Nacional Evangelico de Mexico. 
Rev. Roman Torres, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
Rev. Dr E. E. Elder, American Mission Building, Cairo, Egypt. 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Rev. J. Hoekendyk, Rev. J. Blauw, Heerengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
Netherlands Indies. —Zendings Consulaat. ? 
Dr U. H. Van Beyma and M. de Niet, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutszboulevard 17, Jave. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Rev. Alan A. Brash, Epworth Buildings, 176 Hereford Street, Christchurch, C.I. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. Rev. Johan Lid, Akersgaten 68, Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.—Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
raf Cipriano Navarro, Union Theological Seminary, cor. Taft-Herran Streets. 
anila. 
Puerto Rico.—Association of Evangelical Churches. 
Mr Hipolito Marcano, Calle 8. Brau 64, San Juan 8, Puerto Rico. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Dr Jorge F. Wenzel, Corrientes 728, Buenos Aires. 
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Siam.— National Christian Council of Siam. 
Mr W. A. Zimmerman, Y.M.C.A., Vorachak Road, Bangkok. 
South Afriea.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. Stanley G. Pitts, Melrose, Osborne Road, Mowbray, C.P. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Dr Jakob E. Lundahl, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm. 
Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Switzerland.— { Conseil Suisse des Missions ee 
Missionsinspektor E. Kellerhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
Rev. Wyss C. Fairfield, Miss Sue Weddell, Miss Glora M. Wysner, Rev. Emory Ross, 
Rev wland M. Cross, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


OruerR CONFERENCES AND COMMITTEES 


Angola.—Alianca Evangélica de Angola. Rev. J. T. Tucker, Dondi, Bela Vista. 
Antigua.—Christian Council of Social Welfare. 

Rev. Peter M. Gubi, St John’s Moravian Church, Spring Gardens, Antigua. 
Barbados.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados. 
Burma.—Christian Council. 

Rev. H. J. Harwood and Thra Chit Maung, 319 Godwin Road, Rangoon. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangelico de Chile. Mr Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. Rev. Oscar Rodriguez, Box 27, Cristo, Oriente. 
Equatorial Africa.—Fédération des Missions Evangéliques du Caméroun et de l'Afrique 

Equatoriale. M. J. Cavin, Ebolowa, Caméroun. 

Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. Rev. F. Russell, American United Presbyterian 

Mission, Addis Ababa. 

Gold Coast.—Christian Council. Rev. John Bardsley, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 
Honduras.—Inter-Mission Committee. Mr Werner G. Marx, Mision Evangelica Morava, 

Brus Laguna, La Mosquitia. 

Jamaica.—ChristianCounc il. Mr W. W. Ellwood, 7 Crieff Road, Liguanea P.O.; Mr Harry 

Edwards, Y.M.C.A., 76 Hanover Street, Kingston. 

Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. W. Scott Dickson, P.O. Box 360, Nairobi. 
Madagascar.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 
Mr G. E. Burton, rue Georges V, Faravohitra, Tananarive. 


' Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev. J. A. Angus, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 


Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia. 

Rev. E. C. Hewitt, All Saints Mission, Box 183, Lusaka. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Mr R. Paterson, Church of Scotland Mission, Blantyre. 
Peru.— National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Christian Council of Mozambique. 

Rev. Ernest Juillerat, Caixa 11, Vila de Jo&éio Belo. 


Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council 
Rev. S. M. Renner, c/o U.B.C. Mission, Gloucester Street, Freetown. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. Rev. A. A. Louw, Pamushana Mission, 
Fort Victoria. 


Tanganyika.—Missionary Council. 
Rev. C. D. Maling, C.M.S., Katoke, P.O. Bukoba. 


Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
Mr Gerald E. Chen, 41 Belmont Circular Road, Port-of-Spain. 


North America.—The India Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference 
had an informal dinner-meeting with Raja Sir Manaray Sinau, president of 
the National Council of the YMCA of India, Burma and Ceylon, now a member 





Vill 
of the Indian delegation to the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
Sir Maharaj Singh addressed the group on ‘ Christians in India ’. 

Twenty-five theological students from the war-devastated countries of 
Europe arrived in the United States in September for a year’s study at 
seminaries there. Selected by interdenominational committees in nine 
European countries, with co-ordination through the World Council of Churches, 
their transportation was paid by Church World Service. Thirteen seminaries 
in U.S.A. are providing scholarships for the students. 

More than 1,300,000 pounds of relief and reconstruction goods, valued at 
nearly one-half million dollars, were shipped to twenty-six countries by 
Church World Service during September, the latest month for which complete 
totals are available. Dr A. L. Warnsuuts, Executive Vice-President of the 
organization, said that CWS, on behalf of the American churches, has asked | 
the millions of new and old contributors to aim at a total of 20 million pounds 
for 1947. 

The Church World Service’s South-east Asia Committee has recommended 
a $20,000 entry in the 1948 budget for setting up an interdenominational 
Union Theological College in Singapore. Another $20,000 has been appro- 
priated for supplies for St Andrew’s Mission Hospital and St Andrew’s 
Orthopaedic Hospital, both in Singapore. These two hospitals have rendered 
outstanding service for many years but, due to impoverishment caused by 
the war, they are in great need of aid at present. 


Great Britain.—A united service of intercession was held at St Martin- 
in-the-Fields, London, on September 24th in connexion with the forthcoming 
inauguration of the Church of South India. The sermon was preached by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY and the service was followed by a public 
meeting at the Kingsway Hall. 

The past quarter has been memorable for the visit of Dr Frank Lausacn, 
who has addressed a number of public meetings in England, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, consulted with committees and societies specially con- 
cerned with the literacy problem and Christian literature and has given a 
number of demonstrations of his method of teaching people to read. He 
also delivered a moving broadcast address. 

A public meeting organized in celebration of the centenary of the birth 
of Witson CaRLILe, founder of the Church Army, drew a large crowd to the 
Albert Hall on October 20th. Tue ArcHBIsHor oF CANTERBURY was in the 
chair and speakers included the Bishop or Lonpon, Lorp E ron and 
Prebendary H. H. TREAcHER, head of the Church Army. 

The Rev. 8S. H. Drxon is away on a visit to China and India. In his 
absence the Rev. Ronatp D. Ress is acting as secretary of the Far East 
Committee and is also secretary of the joint committee on religious liberty. 

The Rev. C. E. Apranam, Professor of Church History, Serampore 
College, is at present in England, as holder of the William Paton lectureship 
at Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

The Rev. J. W. Sweetman, D.D. formerly of the Henry Martyn School, 
Aligarh, has been appointed to the Chair of Islamics at Selly Oak. 
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The 
AFRICAN LIFE READERS 


The Authors are Rachel Anne Fuller, the late James Sibley, who acted as 
Editor, and an advisory committee of Teachers from Africa. 


From the Preface. This series of school books is designed to assist the African 
child in learning to read and speak English in terms of his own surroundings 
and interests, and thus to obviate those difficulties, both in material and in 
method, which arise from attempting to teach the African child from books 
intended primarily for English-speaking children. 

The method behind the African Life Readers is a “ direct method ” based 
upon the principles of see, say and do. Its purpose is to enable the child to think 
and to express his thoughts in simple English related to the world in which he 
lives and, in the earlier books, to demonstrate his understanding through self- 
activity. 

As it is realised that these Readers will be used by some teachers with limited 
experience, a Teachers’ Manual has been prepared to accompany the texts. 
It discusses the presentation of the material in the Readers, and contains a plan 
for teaching phonetics which may be developed with the reading. 


In many parts of Africa there are both coast peoples and those of the interior 
who represent different lines of development. These books contain stories, and 
present certain experiences, from the child life of each group. By so doing it is 
hoped that the children of both groups will gain a sympathetic understanding 
for each other. 


Vocabulary. The vocabulary of the four readers reflects the environment 
of the African child. The reading matter will interest him because it intimately 
concerns his own society, activities and surroundings, and in the Third Reader 
includes some of the folk tales which are the peculiar possession of his race. 


Graduation. The unusual amount of repetition in the African Life Readers 
is one of the features which have contributed most to their success in teaching 
African children to speak, write and think in English. Each word in the Primer, 
for instance, is repeated on an average 25 to 30 times and, except in the review 
lists, it always recurs in a natural setting of sentence or phrase. 


Illustrations. Children the world over love pictures, especially coloured 
pictures. The African child is no exception to this rule, and in the African Life 


Readers he is given nearly 200 pictures in colour which have been specially 
drawn for these books. 


The Readers and Manual. The Primer has 64 pages and the price is 1s. 3d.; 
First Reader, 80 pages, 1s. 6d.; Second Reader, 128 pages, 1s. 9d.; Third 
Reader, 128 pages, 1s. 9d.; Teachers’ Manual, 64 pages, 2s. 3d. 


Please write for details to 
GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE LONDON, W.C.1 
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